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Editor in charge: John Morris Dixon 


Full Circle 

Hammond Beeby & Babka's design for the Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice 
Building at the Art Institute of Chicago creates a modern museum 
building that maintains strong ties, conceptually as well as 
contextually, to its Classical antecedents. Pilar Viladas 

K-Mart for Information 

Scogin Elam & Bray Architects employ both wit and care in their 
design of a headquarters/branch library for the Clayton County 
library system near Atlanta. Jim Murphy 

New Civic Center 

'The new branch library in Linda Vista, a suburb of San Diego, by Rob 
Wellington Quigley, replaces the shopping center next door as focal 
point. Sally Woodbridge 

P/A Inquiry: Remaking Malls 

Shopping malls are being upgraded to offer better public space and 
more public events, but many still turn their backs on the community. 
Thomas Fisher 

The Museum in the Garden 

'The Minneapolis Sculpture Garden, designed by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes/John M.Y. Lee & Partners in association with Quennell 
Rothschild Associates is the art-filled result of an artful collaboration 
between public and private organizations. Pilar Viladas 


TECHNICS 
Lighting for specialized settings need not suffer a lack of good 
design, as five case studies show. Vernon Mays 
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Chicago Art Institute (p. 73). 
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Ceilings 


The diverse ceiling systems 
of Forms + Surfaces offer 
unusual design opportunities. 
Working with wood, metal, or 
luminous acrylic, all systems 
are reliably engineered, 
precisely detailed, and 
supported by drawings, data, 
and personal service. 
Custom variations welcome. 


Forms + Surfaces 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 
93150 (805) 969-7721 
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EDITORIAL 


Playing Games with the Future 


AIA’s search fora AS a major step in its Vision 2000 program, the AIA gathered some 300 hand-picked professionals in 
5 $s Alexandria, Virginia, in September for two days of group direction-finding for the future. I was happy 
preferred future to be included—along with P/A's Jim Murphy—among the conferees. 
was advanced little by Armed with binders full of reports on “Trends Shaping Architecture’s Future” and such (see Sep- 
А 8 А tember P/A, Editorial, р. 9), the participants arrived from all corners of the nation, ready for “an 
Its well-intentioned exploration of the needs of society in the early 21st Century and the capacity of the architectural 
September profession to respond and adapt to those needs." It was surely an impressive company. The invitation 
procedure drew a remarkably high proportion of the nation's deans of architecture, and many other 
conference. attendees were invited because of their association with alumni councils. There was a liberal sprinkling 
of journalists, AIA senior staff, representatives of allied professions, and so on. Very thinly represented, 
however, were the biggest American firms or those with the greatest design reputations. Intentionally 
or not, the attendance list was weighted toward those who have a particular interest in pondering the 
future—and giving two days in Alexandria to that— not necessarily those who will be facing this future 
from positions in professional practice. 

In the end, the makeup of the group was not really crucial, since any dozen architects meeting 
anywhere could have come to the kind of conclusions this meeting produced. The problem was not 
with the participants, but with the procedure. 

Most of us arrived hopeful that we might really help set an agenda—and gain some personal insights 
in the process. Once divided into teams of ten, we plunged into the initial exercises, willing to let our 
"facilitators" set the pace and scouring our brains for thoughts that were recorded on big easel pads. 

Along the way, we were treated to some genuinely stimulating observations by five outstanding speakers 
from the areas of social history and economics. Daniel Bell, speaking on technological innovation, 
discredited the old notion that service industries are not productive in the sense that manufacturing is; 
Amitai Etzioni, talking on human values, said that the U.S. could regain some of its economic dominance 
only by making social sacrifices for the sake of productivity—or it could just accept a lower global profile. 
Pat Choate, surveying the worldwide economy, identified the traditional antagonism between big business 
and the U.S. government as a liability in relation to our chief competitors. 

Though these speeches stimulated some ideas about the architects’ situation, most of us began to 
realize that inspiration wasn't going to count for much here. At each stage of the process, the organizers 
just took simplistic counts: The issues to address, they instructed us, were those for which we identified 
the largest number of implications. The resulting list of "architect-relevant" issues involved computer- 
aided design, preservation, professional responsibility/liability, expert systems, environmental protection, 
safety, poverty, energy, urbanization . . . a litany that any of us could as well have drawn up. 

All right, now, given those issues, what should the profession do to get ready for the 21st Century? 
Again, the collective wisdom of 300 minds was subjected to raw frequency counts and reduced to 
numbingly familiar lists of functions. Heading the list of conventional "roles, functions, and services" 
for architects were community design and planning, public education, and involvement in public policy 
formation; the rest of this ten-item list, with the notable exception of "research and development," 
included only standard client services. In the list of “innovative” roles—for which we had been challenged 
to stretch our minds—there was actually nothing except rephrased versions of the "conventional" func- 
tions. 

Any new ideas put forward and any insights developed never got beyond the ten-person groups, as 
the conference organizers churned out these lists based on simplistic polling. If the promised official 
report on the conference reveals any deeper thinking, it will be great surprise to most of us who attended. 

The 300 of us who gathered in Alexandria deserved to have our time and thoughts put to better 
purpose. And the AIA, if it is to maintain respect for its Vision 2000 program, must consult with a 
better breed of data manipulators than the ones who presided over this meeting. ш 
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DeSoto 
ARCHITECTURAL 
COATINGS 


You may not 
know our name, 
2 
but you've seen 
Our face , You've seen our face on 


some of the most impor- 
tant buildings in North America. 
Because DeSoto has been a leader 
in high-performance fluropolymer 
architectural metal coatings 
for more than two decades. 


DeSoto offers: 
e Fluropon®—a Kynar 500 
coating offering beautiful 
aesthetics, durable protection. 
• Flurothane®—a thicker film for 
aggressive environments. 
Fd e the good looks of 
anodizing, fluropolymer 
performance. 

Available in an 
unlimited range of colors. 


For more information on 
architectural coatings, contact: 


DeSoto, Inc. 


Architectural Coatings Group 
1700 S. Mount Prospect Road 


i Des Plaines, Illinois 60017 
КО 2 312) 391-9376 

durability. An unparalleled les Offices: 
commitment to customer Garland, TX (214) 276-5181 
service. Advanced research, Berkeley, CA (415) 526-1525 
development and product 1988 COMPETITION WINNER 
engineering. „© 
t Consider the qual- Cited by Research & Development magazine 
ity. The performance, The Бе biped ats sence 
aesthetic possibilities. Now the 
next time you see our face, you'll X 
remember our name. hotelnikkochicago Circle No. 338 on Reader Service Care 


For additional information on 
DeSoto coatings, see article 
on page 158 


Witness Expertise 

Professor DiPasquale certainly 
hit the mark in this month’s issue 
of P/A (Sept. 1988, p. 57) “The 
Expert Witness.” 

Having served for a number 
of years as Expert Witness both 
in Arbitration and the Court 
System here in Southern Califor- 
nia, most of what the Professor 
had to say holds true where liti- 
gation is often taken lightly. 

His comment with respect to 
not “winging it” certainly is criti- 
cal. The best way to get discov- 
ered is not to be prepared and 
to try to ad-lib your way through 
a deposition. 

It is my opinion that our pro- 
fession can be best served by 
expert witnesses who objectively 
find for the truth and not for 
those who pay the freight! 
Craig B. Kelford, AIA 
Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Canberra Reconsidered 

You are to be commended again 
for devoting a single issue to a 
building of such singular inter- 
national importance as the new 
Australian Parliament House in 
Canberra (August issue). Al- 
though the coverage is com- 
prehensive in looking at so many 
aspects, there is also a certain 
lack of critical perception that 
could have added to the appreci- 
ation of this major work. By 
avoiding a close examination, 
especially of the experiential, you 
have produced a masterpiece of 
positive neutrality that reads like 
an admiring promotion. You 
have produced a bridal gown 
without the bride. 

The hollowness of your cover- 
age is easiest represented by the 
portfolio of handsome and ele- 
gant photographs that present 
the object as abstract. The cover 
photograph is truly surreal. 
There are no people anywhere. 
The only full figure shown in 
many photographs is a bronze of 
Elizabeth II on the upper Public 
Terrace (page 88). She is not 
identified. Otherwise, there is 
not a soul in sight. 

In your description there is 
little emphasis on the program- 
matic differences in needs between 
the three users: the visitors, espe- 


Views 


cially citizens who are paying for 
this symbolic object as a 200th 
birthday present to themselves; 
the Parliamentarians who have 
ceremonial and prestigious roles 
as well as functions; and lastly 
the staff who continually inhabit 
and operate the facility. 

One hopes that the stark, flat 
refinement of architectural de- 
tailing will provide appropriate 
backgrounds and setting for the 
highly varied range of human 
functions. But neither photo- 
graphically nor descriptively do 
you comment except to admire 
“craftsmanship and painstaking 
design attention.” The result is a 
presentation that does not com- 
municate the realities that the 
architects obviously attempted 
to address. 

Nor do you address the archi- 
tecture in immediate use. For 
instance, in use the poetic empti- 
ness of the great Forecourt is 
dominated by the presence of 
tour buses and parked cars. And, 
is it poetic that the most magnifi- 
cent commissioned art work, the 
46-foot-square mosaic designed 
by aboriginal artist Michael Nel- 
son Tjakamarra in the Forecourt 
cannot normally be seen (page 
98)? It must be wetted to reveal 
colors and patterns—a fact un- 
derstood and exercised by your 
photographer. 

The experience of an archi- 
tect’s intent confirms the archi- 
tecture. Thus, telephoto shots 
along the Mt. Ainslie axis 
confirm the suitability of the 
bilateral symmetry of the de- 
sign—although very few will 
relish the view from the flagpole. 
However, why do you not show 
the discordant views from the 
“welcoming two angular av- 
enues” which are virtually the 
only ways to approach the Parlia- 
ment. Kings Avenue and Com- 
monwealth and their extensions 
are the armature of the city as 
both the ceremonial and practi- 
cal lines of access. From them 
the curved walls that slice the hill 
are aligned with some uncer- 
tainty. The awkward steps and 
openings in these walls add to 
the ambiguity. The imbalance of 
the legs of the base of the flag- 
pole quadrapod adds to the un- 


settling effect. With that infor- 
mation, one might conclude that, 
however brilliant and convincing 
the original great conceptual 
drawing, the idea has been some- 
what lost in execution. 

One would also like to know 
whether indeed this is the won- 
drous earth-embraced monu- 
ment of light, space and meaning 
that was promised when the win- 
ning design was announced. 
You mention neither energy nor 
services, so it appears to be a 
monumental building with grass 
on the roof and too many in- 
terior rooms. 

Among the issues you discuss 
that could have gone further is 
the question of roots. Is this an 
Australian building by an Amer- 
ican architect, or just a good 
international building that illus- 
trates the democracy of clear- 
thinking English-speaking 
people in the late 20th Century? 

You mention climate neither 
functionally nor aesthetically. 
But any real Australian knows 
the silvery flutter of light, the 
ambiguity of topography, and 
the uncertainty of season that 
characterize much of the Austra- 
lian scene. In contrast, Canberra 
does see snow and does have 
clearly defined seasons. 

If needed ambiguity is part of 
the quality sought of the Parlia- 
ment, should it not be discussed? 
Certainly, the aspect of architec- 
tural scale might have been more 
critically examined. The diminu- 
tive size and stage set character 
of the screen wall colonnade in 
the Forecourt are also qualities 
in addition to its “Minimalist— 
archaic” appearance. 

Fortunately, you avoid stylistic 
assignment. However, the archi- 
tect did design stylistically in a 
very self-conscious way to distin- 
guish various parts of the build- 
ing. Differences in the iconog- 
raphy of interior architectural 
detail were deliberately keyed. 
Both the color and shape of sur- 
faces were coded. Thus, “archi- 
tectural inversions (big portico/ 
little door, green square/red 
circle) are opposed to make dis- 
tinctions which are geographic 
(north/south, east/west); pro- 
grammatic (public/private, 


member/Senator); and symbolic 
(citizens/elected leader, lower 
house/upper house).” (Haig 
Beck in Parliament Houseſd Build- 
ing for the Nation.) Even if these 
effects were too subtle to be 
noticed in a quick walkthrough, 
your editors might have ob- 
served that such refinements 
might be appreciated by those 
who use the building continu- 
ously. 

The disappointment then in 
the Progressive Architecture cover- 
age is not the handsome but 
lifeless photographs, and not the 
intelligent but admiring descrip- 
tion. Rather, it is the omission of 
experience, either personal or 
projected. Such a major building 
deserves critical and contextual 
examination, not just a pat on 
the back. To see only one axis is 
hardly to see any axis at all. 


Jeffrey Cook, AIA 


Regents Professor 

Arizona State University 

Tempe 

[We appreciate Professor Cook’s 
balanced approach to criticizing 
this issue. We thought the show- 
ing of some opening day throngs 
would mitigate somewhat the 
unpopulated photos that pre- 
dominated; most of the photog- 
raphy was done before the build- 
ing was opened, so that our 
publication would not lag too 
many months behind the May 
dedication. Our “walkthrough” 
involved two editors over a pe- 
riod of three days. Those cars 
and buses Professor Cook ob- 
served in the Forecourt were 
supposed to go into the large— 
and rather gracious—parking 
area under it. We are surprised 
that Professor Cook sees “di- 
minutive size and stage set char- 
acter" in the monumental Great 
Verandah.—Editor] 


Nivola Misspelling 

'The name of the late sculptor 
Costantino Nivola was spelled 
inconsistently in his obituary 
(September issue, p. 26). 


Outpatient Cost Correction 
The correct cost of the Outpa- 
tient Care Center at U.C.L.A. by 
Mitchell/Giurgola Architects 
(August, p. 45) is $50 million. 
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AND WHERE MONEY’S PRECISELY THE POINT. 


Over the years, we here at Marvin have built 
something of a reputation for ourselves. We've become 
the company to call when the plans call for a dazzling, 
one-of-a-kind masterpiece. 

But there's another side to Marvin. A more practical, 
down-to-earth side. In addition to difficult, one-of-a-kind 
windows, we make the industry's broadest and most 
versatile line of standard shapes and sizes. 

As a result, you can probably maintain the basic 
integrity of your design at practically any budget level. 

You see, we make windows to order. Which means 
you can specify the features you want us to build in. And 
you can specify the features you want us to leave out. 

For more information call 1-900-346-5128 (in 
Minnesota, 1-800-552-1167; in Canada, 1-800-263-6161) 
or write, Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56/63. 

Sometimes money's no object. Sometimes money's 
precisely the point. Which is precisely why Marvin . 
are always a smart choice. 


MARVIN WINDOWS " 
ARE MADE TO ORDER. į 
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Over at the Chair Plant in Grand 
Rapids they’re still talking about 
Wayne Meuser, the night-shift fore- 
man, and his assistant, Terry Van- 
denAkker. Still shaking their heads 
and smiling. 

Just the other night, the production 
crew got into a jam because their 
chrome vendor was having 
trouble getting a clean layer 
of chrome down on the T-line chair 
frames. Vendor tried everything, even 
sent over extras, trying to make 
schedule. 

But around 3:00 AM, as they were 
welding and buffing out the last of 
the shipment and flecks of chrome 
started flying off, it got to be pretty 
clear that things weren't going to work 
out right. The night shift was going 
to come up a few frames short. Wayne 
will tell you: “Steelcase is real picky 


about quality. They want to make sure 


Stunt men. 


the customer is getting top of the 
line for his dollar” 

Well sir, two frames short, they got 
lucky. Talked a security guard into 
unlocking Quality Control. As a last 
resort. They found four masters. 
Took the best two, left the tags and a 
note - Thanks, we needed these 
for schedule!” 

Next day, ОС wasn't too 
happy. The plant superintendent even 
told them that if they ever pulled a 
stunt like that again, he’d think about 
giving them some unpaid vacation. 
But, as Terry put it, “in the end he 
figured it would be a lot easier to 
replace the master frames than it 
would be to replace the customer, 

if the full order wasn't received.” 

Understand, Steelcase has this 
motto: “The schedule must be met 
at all costs!” 


All those boys did was take it literally. 
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Steelcase 


The Office Environment Company" 


For more information, call 1-800-333-9939 


СКЕАПМЕ 
CLOSERS 
FOR 


DEMANDING 


DOORS 
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This dramatic entrance 

to a popular shopping 
mall beckons thousands 
of people every day of the 
year. The closers which 
control this main entrance 
were chosen for their 
functional dependability 
and aesthetic compatibility 
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Arsenal Marketplace, Watertown, МА, Sumnel 


with the inviting, open 
feeling of the architect's 
design. 

The specifier's choice: 
LCN 4040 Series Super 
Smoothee® Closers. The 
power adjustment of this 
heavy duty, non-handed 
closer helps accommodate 
shoppers. Hydraulic back- 
check safely cushions 
the opening swing and 
Liquid X, which maintains 


г Schein Associates, Architects/Engineers, Brookline, MA. 


a constant viscosity through 
an extreme range of 
temperatures provides 
consistent operation. 

For complete informa- 
tion, see Sweet's Section 8. 
Or contact LCN Closers, 
Princeton, IL 61356; (815) 
875-3311. In Canada, 
Ingersoll-Rand Door 
Hardware, Mississauga, 
Ontario, L5E-1E4; (416) 
278-6128. 
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LCN CLOSERS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
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United States Aluminum Corporation’s 
Series 3300 Slope Glazing System 


When the Kun Lun Hotel оЁ. 
It was a construction 5611 


tradition using United States د‎ 
3300 Slope Glazing System. 


The Series 3300 Slope Glazing System offers the archi- 
tect single source responsibility for the design, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing of your slope and vertical glazing 
requirements. 


This System was especially designed to interface with our 
popular Series 3200 and 3100 vertically glazed curtain- 
wall systems. 


Design Features 


Thermally Broken — Interior aluminum framing is ther- 
mally isolated from the exterior by continuous thermal 
spacers interlocked with the horizontal and vertical pressure plates. 


Hinge Connections — Allows for easy stick type installation with overlapping purlin to 
rafter interlocks without exposed fasteners. 


Condensation Gutters — Horizontal and vertical condensation gutters provide for posi- 
tive drainage of infiltrated water. 


Optional Silicone Glazing Purlins — Allows for two-side 
silicone support horizontally and two-side conventional 
pressure bar support vertically. 


Performance — Certified test reports that meet or exceed 
AAMA 501 standard test procedure for ASTM: E-283 air 
infiltration, E-330 structural performance and E-331 water 
penetration are available. 

NI : 4 wan 
Available in clear, bronze, or black anodized finish or LP A е. 
custom painted to architect's specification. 2 کے‎ f 
Shipped worldwide, the quality products of United States 
Aluminum can be seen in many of today’s progressive 
structures. 


United States Aluminum Corporation has been an industry 
leader for more than 25 years. 
See us in Sweets 08400/UMV. 
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U.S. Aluminum Series 3300 Slope 
Glazing System quarter size details 
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United States Aluminum Corporation 


Manufacturing Facilities 
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ALPOLIC 


The Lightweight, Rigid, Bendable 
Composite Material. 


ALPOLIC combines beauty with superior flatness and 
easy workability. Used for exterior sheathing, display 
panels, sign boards, and other applications, it resists 
weather and corrosion. Used for interior applications 

such as displays, it will enhance the beauty of your 
designs. 
ALPOLIC is available in silver, light bronze, dark 


bronze, gold and black anodized and painted па 
range of colors. 


The Lightweight, Flexible, Unbreakable 
Mirror For Exterior Use And Where 
Humidity Is High. 


Indoors and Outdoors, A-LOOK EX supplies the 
reflective beauty of a mirror. You can bend it, cut it 
and hang it. It’s ideal for store fronts, eaves, entrance 
areas and signs as well as for any variety of indoor 
applications including spas, bathrooms and other 
areas subject to humidity. The fluoride resin surface 
of A-LOOK EX provides outstanding weatherability 
and resistance to humidity. 


MITSUBISHI KASEI AMERICA INC. (MKA) 


800A Corporate Court, South Plainfield, NJ 07080 
Phone: 201-757-6900/800-422-7270/FAX: 201-757-6690 
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Kew Architectural 
Products Have Grown 
In Popularity So Rapidly... 
Have Become 50 
Well Respected For 
Performance and Have 
Won So Many Accolades 
from Developers and 
Builders As 


and Projects 
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Ном many of them will be 
in the same position next year? 


‘Two will be promoted. 
One will be demoted. 
One will move laterally. 
‘Two will resign. 

One will retire. 

One will be fired. 
That's the most predictable thing about : 
business. It’s totally unpredictable. 
And what position does that leave you in? Af 
Needing an office system that can change as your" 
company changes. The Morrison System by Knoll. 
„= Morrison is the one office system that at a 

moment' notice can be any office. 

It can be data processing offices for your data 
processors. It can be open plan offices for your 
administrative staff. It can be private offices, with 
full height movable walls for your corporate staff. 

It can be converted from private to open or from 
open to private, very quickly. And with our wide 
range of durable wood veneers, plastic laminates, 

fabrics and colors it can be designed to reflect 
your company personality. 4 
At Knoll, we offer everything from systems toti 
ating and from desks to textiles. As well as the V 
service that makes managing your office a lot easier. 

Call 1-800-633-0034 to talk with a representative 
or authorized dealer nearest you. 

Maybe you'll be one of those two people who get 
promoted next year. 


Rr. 
Knol 
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The C/S Group now offers 
architects and designers a 
stunning array of mirrored 
and colored stainless steel 
and aluminum column covers 
in surfaces and finishes never 
before possible. 
These uniquely beautiful 
column covers are the result 
of the combined research and 
manufacturing technologies of 
Prismatic Stainless Steel and 
Rigidized Metals and are available 
exclusively through The C/S Group. 
Call toll free today for samples, 
literature and design assistance. 


1-800-631-7379 
In New Jersey 201-272-5200 


THECSGROUP 
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РА News Report т 


Five projects by Robert A.M. Stern include 
a casting center for Walt Disney World 
(above). In Progress, p. 39. 


Waterfront Art 
in Toronto 


A public works facility may seem 
an unlikely setting for an inter- 
national art-in-architecture exhi- 
bition, but Visual Arts Ontario, 
Canada’s largest artists’ associa- 
tion, knew what it was doing 
when it chose the R.S. Harris 
Water Filtration Plant, at the 
eastern end of Toronto, as site 
and generator of an ambitious 
show called WaterWorks, which 
opened last summer. Named for 
the visionary, if not megaloma- 
niacal, Commissioner of Works 
responsible for its construction, 


(continued on page 25) 
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Seattle Art: 
in the Tunnel... 


Over the last two years, six artists 
have set up their drafting tables 
beside design architects and en- 
gineers working on the future 
1.3-mile bus tunnel under down- 
town Seattle. When completed 
in 1990, this $415.7-million 
transit tunnel will be one of the 
largest public projects in recent 
history to add artists as equal 
members of the design team. 

The Municipality of Met- 
ropolitan Seattle (METRO) en- 
visioned the tunnel and its five 
stations in 1983 as the center of a 
"park and ride" suburban bus 
system. Both ends of the tunnel 
connect directly to the major 
interstate highway, thus allowing 
aquick commute into downtown 
Seattle from the suburbs. 

After basic planning for the 
tunnel was concluded by design 


(continued on page 28) 


METRO 


Freestanding trellises: bus station art in 
Seattle by Alice Adams. 


Aldo Rossi’s Lighthouse Theater, part of Toronto's WaterWorks exhibition. 


42nd Street Redevelopment 
Perspectives: Goff's Japanese 
Pavilion in Los Angeles 

In Progress: Stern 

Calendar 


Bamboo construction on Seattle lawn. 


... and the Suburbs 


The Nine One One Contempo- 
rary Arts Center in Seattle has 
added a new dimension to art in 
public places with its Homes for 
Art program, now concluding its 
second year. The annual exhibi- 
tion introduces temporary, site- 
specific art installations into 
predominantly residential 
neighborhoods. 

During August and Sep- 


(continued on page 25) 
Stirling's 
Mini-City of Science 


Nearly a decade after its archi- 
tects won a limited competition 
for its design, the Berlin Science 
Center for Social Research (the 
Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin 
fur Sozialforschung ог WZB), 
designed by James Stirling, 
Michael Wilford & Associates, 
opened at last in May. Chosen in 
1980 over schemes by Mario 
Botta and West Berlin architects 
Bangert, Jansen, Scholz, 
Schultes, the Stirling, Wilford 
design is still not quite complete. 
The WZB, a Think Tank of 
sorts, is composed of several 
loosely joined, archetypal build- 
ing forms—a hexagon, rectan- 
gle, semicircle, and cross— 
grouped around an irregular 
courtyard behind the preserved 
front of the former Social Secu- 
rity Building or Reichsver- 
sicherungsamt, designed by Au- 
gust Busse in 1894. The various 
parts of the WZB—the library, 
cafeteria, conference rooms, 


(continued on page 26) 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


Pencil Points 


A new architecture school will 
be established at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego, 
accepting students in the fall 
of 1991. The school will offer a 
four-year B.A. in architecture 
and a three-year Master of 
Architecture degree. 


A memorial to veterans of the 
Korean War is the subject of 
an upcoming open competi- 
tion sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. The memorial is to be 
located near the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. 


The Cyclone roller coaster at 
Coney Island has been desig- 
nated а landmark by the New 
York Landmarks Preserva- 
tion Commission. Built in 
1927, the ride is one of fewer 
than 100 wood-track roller 
coasters remaining in the U.S. 


“The Freeway as Urban Art” 
is the subject of a design com- 
petition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts 
and the Texas A&M Land- 
scape Architecture Depart- 
ment. The competition site is a 
freeway interchange in Hous- 
ton; the winning entry will be 
implemented under a pro- 
gram allocating one percent 
of highway money for land- 
scape development. 


Louis L. Marines will leave his 
position as executive vice 
president of the AIA in 1989, 
after five years in the position. 
Asearch committee has begun 
to look for a successor. 


Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Asso- 
ciates has developed a master 
plan for the rehabilitation of 
the Los Angeles City Hall. 
Over $1 million in public and 
private funding has been 
raised toward the restoration 
of the landmark building’s 
public spaces. 


Renzo Piano, with local firm 
The Blurock Partnership, is 
designing a 75,000-square- 
foot facility for the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum in New- 
port Beach, Calif. 


Washington's Greyhound bus 
terminal, a 1941 Art Deco 
structure, will be restored and 
used as an entrance to a new 
12-story office building. The 
plan for the site is a scaled- 
down version of an earlier 
design that was rejected by 
the city's Historic Preserva- 
tion Review Board. 
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*Populist" Plans 
for 42nd Street 


Architects Robert A.M. Stern, 
Robert E. Meadows, and the 
firm of Brannigan-Lorelli have 
unveiled a set of designs to trans- 
form five historic theaters on 
42nd Street near Times Square 
into a “populist entertainment 
complex." The Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation and the City 
of New York, hoping to generate 
interest from potential backers 
and occupants, asked the archi- 
tects to address a combination 
of possible uses for the site, 
which was once a glamorous 
thoroughfare lined with thea- 
ters, cabarets, music clubs, and 
vaudeville houses, but has be- 
come New York City's most in- 
famous block of sleaze shops and 
pornographic movie houses. A 
not-for-profit organization will 
be established to help fund and 
oversee the management of the 
complex, which has been likened 
to Lincoln Center. The detailed 
design alternatives, including an 
enormous lighted model, were 
presented on October 20 at the 
Municipal Arts Society and will 
be on view through November 
as part of an exhibition or- 
ganized by Stern and Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates. 

In an ambitious and creative 
project that shows sensitivity to 
the history and flash of Broad- 
way, Stern, Meadows, and Bran- 
nigan-Lorelli propose to reno- 
vate the Lyric, Victory, Selwyn, 
Times Square, and Apollo 
"Theaters, now used as porno- 
graphic or "action" movie 
houses, and a few adjoining 
buildings on the north side of 
42nd Street. They also plan to 
add new restaurants, arcades, 
and other support spaces such as 


rehearsal studios and offices. 

The plans include a number 
of programs from highbrow to 
low. One alternative calls for the 
restoration of the five theaters as 
legitimate, single-auditorium 
playhouses. Stern himself finds 
that plan problematic, arguing 
that too many playhouses in the 
Broadway district are already 
underutilized. A second, mixed- 
use alternative would convert 
part of the Selwyn building and 
the ground level of the Times 
Square Theater to retail use, 
while the Lyric Theater's interior 
would be broken up into smaller 
dinner theater and cabaret 
spaces. The Apollo and Selwyn 
interiors would be preserved as 
single-auditorium theaters. 

In the most elaborate alterna- 
tive, the Lyric and Apollo Thea- 
ters would be rebuilt inside as an 
arena, creating "a similar but 
more versatile version of Madi- 
son Square Garden's Felt 
Forum," according to Stephen 
Falatko, associate and project 
architect for Stern. The Selwyn 
building would be transformed 
into a "theater arts center" with 
rehearsal space and other 
amenities and its facade replaced 
with a dramatic glass front re- 
sembling an unbuilt 1927 design 
by Joseph Urban. A roof garden, 
reminiscent of those that topped 
many Broadway theaters at the 
turn of the century, would top 
the Victory Theater, and a showy 
1000-seat restaurant with a 
pyramidal glass roof would top 
the entire complex. 

The Stern, Meadows, Branni- 
gan-Lorelli schemes for the 
U.D.C. are part of the larger 
Times Square Redevelopment 
project, a $2.5-billion plan that 
includes the addition of four 
office towers, a merchandise 


mart, and a hotel. The develop- 
ers of these properties have 
agreed to contribute about $9.3 
million to help acquire and reno- 
vate the five theaters; the U.D.C. 
expects to take possession of the 
site through complicted condem- 
nation proceedings. Cost esti- 
mates for the entertainment 
complex range from $50 to $75 
million. 

U.D.C. representatives are 
banking on the fact that the 
Stern, Meadows, Brannigan- 
Lorelli designs will stimulate 
interest and excitement for an 
idea that has endured delay and 
opposition from many, including 
the area's property owners. One 
of the goals of the project, ac- 
cording to Rebecca Robertson of 
the U.D.C., is to draw as wide 
and "reputable" a range of audi- 
ence as possible to the area. To 
do this, the diversity of activity 
offered must be great, and the 
(continued on page 28) 


Winning rendering by Thomas Schaller. 


Architect Wins 
Rendering Prize 


This year's winner of the Hugh 
Ferriss Memorial Prize for archi- 
tectural illustration is New York 
architect Thomas Schaller, who 
won for a watercolor of his de- 
sign for an Italian cultural 
center. Schaller is only the sec- 
ond laureate in the new awards 
program, named for the famous 
American architectural illus- 
trator of the 1930s and 1940s. 
The award is administered by 
the Boston-based American Soci- 
ety of Architectural Perspec- 
tivists, an organization founded 
in 1986 to raise the standards of 
design drawing. Membership is 
open to professional illustrators, 
architects, and students. 
Schaller's rendering and 45 
other works selected from 500 
submissions went on display last 
month at the Pacific Design 
Center in Los Angeles (through 
November 4). ل‎ 


Toronto (continued from page 23) 

the functioning plant is a palatial 
complex of Beaux-Arts plan and 
Art Deco ornamentation built, 
in two spurts, between 1937 and 
1958. Though it is a landmark 
on the lake and open for public 
inspection, few Torontonians 
ever took the trouble to look 
inside. 

That is, until WaterWorks 
came along. The exhibition, 
which ran through early fall, 
drew visitors in the thousands. 


Stage at Rossi’s Toronto theater. 


The pieces on view were as di- 
verse as the unusual spaces they 
addressed, which included a 
dark, damp service tunnel, an 
unused chamber at the top of a 
stone tower, and a grand sky- 
lighted gallery arching out over 
two long rows of filtration pools. 
Among those invited to respond 
to either an indoor site or one on 
the plant’s vast, terraced lawns, 
were artists John Baldessari, 
Jonathan Borofsky, Komar and 
Melamid, John Scott, Rebecca 
Horn; and architects Team Zoo, 
Morphosis, and Aldo Rossi, to 


Тап Smith-Rubenzahl 


Ld 


*Shi Shi Odoshi" in Toronto, by the Japanese firm Team Zoo. 


name the authors of the strong- 
est pieces. 

The largest and most expen- 
sive piece in the $.5 million show 
was Rossi's Lighthouse Theater 
for Toronto, a radical fusion of 
art, architecture, and engineer- 
ing in the monumentalizing 
spirit of the purification plant. 
To the architect's dismay, the 
theater was removed from its 
original site on the sea wall and 
relocated in the shadow of the 
pumping station, away from the 


water. The reason? Strenuous 
opposition from neighboring 
residents who objected to its size, 
arguing it was a building and not 
an artwork. Ironically, the thea- 
ter has been sold to a private 
consortium, which plans to relo- 
cate it after the show closes to a 
waterfront site. Adele Freedman 8 


The author, a regular contributor to P/A 
and Canadian publications, is design 
critic for The Toronto Globe and 
Mail. 


Ian Smith-Rubenzahl 


Suburbs (continued from page 23) 
tember, eight artists working on 
six front yards produced a vari- 
ety of solutions, all of which oc- 
cupy the nebulous edge between 
public and private territory. 
Donna Walter and Steve Ba- 
danes of Jersey Devil united 
three contiguous lawns with an 
undulating line of bowling balls 
and six radar towers topped by 
bird houses. Susan Galligan and 
David Loseno buried discarded 
television sets in the front yard 
of a bungalow, arranging them 
in a sort of “rock outcropping.” 
The sets glow from within, while 
a recording drones on with a 
description of crystalline geolog- 
ical formations. Working in the 
front yard of a single-family 
home, David Crow constructed a 


Warping facade from “Homes for Art.” 


half-scale model of the home in 
translucent polyvinyl, using the 
modelas a stage for perfomance 
art. Alan Lande’s bamboo con- 

structions occupy the lawn of a 

bungalow in a neighborhood of 
Asian immigrants. 

Farther afield, in Bellevue, 
Washington, Buster Simpson 
has placed a long series of 
brightly decorated walking sticks 
along a two-mile stretch of road 
in a neighborhood that is rapidly 
losing its residential identity, in 
an effort to focus attention on 
the antipedestrian scale and pace 
of the emerging commercial 
district. 

Each of these artists has de- 
veloped a unique response to the 
juxtaposition of public art and 
private homes. The pressures of 
this dichotomy are most suc- 
cinctly expressed by artist Beliz 
Brother who grafted whole 
facades onto the exterior of a 
home designed by Seattle archi- 
tect Mark Millett. Her creation 
depicts forces within the house 
struggling to burst free of the 
encompassing envelope. As (ap- 
parently) hastily erected braces 
strain against the skin of the 
house, forces from within and 
from without are held tenuously 
in check. Clint Pherson " 


The author is an architect in Seattle and 
a frequent contributor (0 architecture and 
design journals. 


Piggyback Plan 
for N.Y. Landmark 


Houses of historic note—some- 
times inefficient and expensive 
to maintain—have a habit of 
interfering with potentially lu- 
crative development projects. 
On Manhattan's Upper West 
Side, in one of the more flagrant 
attempts by a developer to “add 
value" to a landmark, owner 
Ivan Stux is proposing to build 
an II-story apartment building 
above an existing 100-year-old 
town house. The controversy 
that surrounds this brazen new 
design has been exacerbated by 
a complicated landmark battle 
and a lawsuit by the owner. 

The townhouse, a Roman- 
esque Revival dwelling built in 
1892, is commonly known as the 
Castle. Architect William 
Gleckman’s apartment building 
would hover over the existing 
six-story landmark, which oc- 
cupies a corner site only 27 feet 
deep. Apartment floors would 
rest on a platform supported by 
four steel supports and two 
transfer trusses. 

This design, although un- 
usual, conforms to zoning rules 
that were enacted in 1984 to 
preserve the “street walls” of the 
Upper West Side. Stux, who 
does not believe the Castle is of 
landmark quality, says of the 
new project, “It’s like any stand- 
ard apartment building in New 
York City: supported by col- 
umns, but with walls that start on 
the sixth floor instead of the 
first.” Local preservation groups 
and most historians, however, 
argue that any new addition 
above the Castle would ruin its 
architectural integrity. 

Designed by Clarence True, a 
specialist in Manhattan row and 
town houses, the Castle stands at 
West End Avenue and 85th 
Street as “one of the most signifi- 
cant surviving individually de- 
signed large town houses on the 


(continued on page 26) 


Apartments would straddle landmark. 
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Р/А NEWS REPORT 


Street facade of Berlin Science Center 


Stirling (continued from page 23) 
and roughly two hundred small 
offices for researchers studying 
the environment, sociology and 
management—are linked by a 
corridor that meanders through 
these different building forms. 
Indeed, the corridor, in 
places, seems to take on a life of 
its own. It curves, disappears, 
and then reappears, passing in 
some places along the courtyard 
and at other times offering 
glimpses out to the city. The 
shifting view transforms this 
seemingly endless path into a 
changing promenade; the mun- 
dane has been rendered new. 
Unfortunately, however, one 
can make a complete circuit 
through the building only at 
ground level. Because the parts 


Science Center's interior court and loggia. 
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of the building vary in height, 
and because funding cuts pre- 
vented the upper part of the 
cross-shaped structure from 
being constructed, the corridor 
is discontinuous on upper floors. 
Che strength of the building 
lies in its detailing, especially in 
their expression of the function 
or fabrication of materials. On 
the facade, for example, joints 
are devoid of mortar where 
stone is used as cladding, and 
filled and pointed where stone 
has a supporting function. And 
the stucco facades are colored 
using a layered painting tech- 
nique, typically found on 18th- 
Century palaces of Berlin and 
Potsdam, which reveals the 
rhythms of the workman’s brush. 
As with these details, there are 
a number of spaces in the WZB 
that one discovers only after 
some exploration. A north-fac- 
ing exit in the semicircular build- 
ing, for example, leads to a quiet 
garden and orchard, whose 
perimeter forms the castlelike 
outline of a possible future addi- 
tion to the building. The library 
tower's fire stair, with its acid-yel- 
low steps, black walls, and sky- 
blue ceilings, gives access to small 
loggias on the upper floors. And 
in the courtyard, supporting the 
glass-roofed loggias, are con- 
crete columns encasing drain- 
pipes that have been tuned to 
hum аз the rain runs through. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The architecture of the WZB, 
with its orange and blue exterior 
stripes, may appear to some as 
just a brash essay in Post-Mod- 
ernism. But it succeeds at an- 
other level, creating a place in 
which employees of this science 
center seem already to feel at 
ease. On a recent visit, І observed 
that someone had placed a box 
of geraniums on a window sill, 
someone else had taped a giant 
lung x-ray on a window, while 
still others had begun to grow 
tomatoes and sunflowers on top 
of the unfinished cross-shaped 
structure. Whatever its appear- 
ance, the WZB is an informal, 
humane building—an apt set- 
ting for an institute of social 
research. Mary Pepchinski 5 


The author is an architect working in 
West Berlin who writes frequently for 
PIA. 


Piggyback (continued from page 25) 
Upper West Side,” according to 
the Landmarks Commission’s 
report. It was designated twice 
by the Commission, once in April 
of 1987 and again in August of 
1988. The second designation 
came after a State Supreme 
Court in June 1988 overturned 
the original 1987 designation. In 
a decision prompted by a lawsuit 
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from the owner, the Court noted 
that one of the Landmark com- 
missioners, architect Frances 
Halsband, had already effec- 
tively resigned her post when 
the original vote was taken—in- 
validating her vote and the Cas- 
tle’s landmark status. After the 
Court ruling, however, the panel 
redesignated the Castle. Land- 
mark status will now require 
approval by the Commission of 
the $2.5 million addition—and 
this seems unlikely given the 
panel’s previous record on simi- 
lar proposals. 

The idea of incorporating an 
existing brownstone into a larger 
apartment building design is not 
new in New York City. A 20- 
story apartment building on 
East 79th Street now nearing 
completion integrates the 
facades of three landmarked 
turn-of-the-century brown- 
stones. In other instances, how- 
ever, the Landmarks Commis- 
sion has rejected proposals that 
might compromise the structure, 
site, or airspace of the designated 
buildings even when these pro- 
posals were praised for design. 
Peter Donhauser п 
The author is an architectural historian 


and educator at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 


DESIGN YOUR FLOOR WITH 
FLEXCO'S SPEC 1„ SYSTEM AND ALL 
THE PIECES FALL INTO PLACE. 


Flexco just made your job easier. Because now, with the 
Spec 1 system, you can actually see the floor you're design- 
ing before you install it! In fact, you can see several flooring 
variations—all in a matter of minutes. 

The Spec 1 flooring system from Flexco contains a supply 
of one-inch tiles in more than 25 exciting colors, and several 
styles and textures, plus a large grid on which to build your 
floors. You choose the colors you want—in the styles you 
want—to create endless floor design possibilities. As a result, 
Spec 1 system not only helps you design better, more appli- 
cable flooring solutions but it makes it a lot easier to sell those 
designs to your clients. / : 

Order Spec 1 through your participating Flexco distributor. 
Or, for more information, call 1-800-877-2232, 

EXT. 204. Or write Flexco, Р.О; Box 81368, 
Atlanta, GA 30366. ) 
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THE WORKING ENVIRONMENT. 


TRUSSWALL 


РН SHAPES: OF 
JJ COME 


Trusswall from Kawneer intro- But while the design options 
duces the rounded look to the offer flexibility, the integrity of the 
high span entrance. Trusswall structure remains inflexible. A 


spans the clear story entrance thermal break, and the flexibility 
area with the structural strength of either V4" or T' glass attest to 
and the desirable aesthetic Trusswall being ready and willing 
appeal of the rounded mullion. to take on nature's harshest 
Formed by circular extruded alu- elements. 

minum chords connected by a Trusswall. Further evidence 
separating web that adds stability, of Kawneer' commitment to 


strength, and variety, Trusswall 
becomes a real design 


space. 


alternative. 

There are two sides to (Kawneer 
ä 1 al THE DESIGNER'S ELEMENT. 
presents a number of faces. One 


is the innovative circular cover for 
the sculpted look. Another is the 
more austere approach, silicone 
glazing, for an uninterrupted line. 
And the rectangular cover pre- 
sents a third more traditional light. 

On the inside, Trusswall offers a customization lim- 
ited only to the imagination. The two-piece construction 
allows the exterior finish to mix or mate with the building 
exterior while the interior chords can complement the 
interior attitudes. The color palette of Fluropon® кн 

ests even more design alternatives. 1 

With four web options to choose from, design 
flexibility increases. The choices are offered. 
The choices are yours. 


For product information on Trusswall contact: 
Kawneer Company, Inc. Department C 
Technology Park—Atlanta 555 Guthridge Court Norcross, GA 30092 
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Architectural Floodlig 1 


Increased Power, Greater Versatility 


The Kim Architectural Floodlight has redefined what 
floodlighting is all about, setting a new standard for 
the industry. Now, a larger 400 Watt model adds 
power and versatility beyond imagination. The new 


upscale companion has four beam patterns, a KIM LIGHTING 
multitude of mounting options and functional glare 


control devices. As for aesthetics, architectural 16555 East Gale Avenue « Post Office Box 1275 
compatibility and long term value, no other floodlight City of Industry, Calif. 91749 • 818/968-5666 
even comes close. FAX 818/330-3861 
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Perspectives 


Goff's Japanese Pavilion was designed 
long before donor Joe Price settled on the 
Los Angeles County Museum as the 
recipient of his collection and the gallery 
that went with it. The pavilion now sits at 
the edge of the La Brea tar pits as the 
latest addition to LACMA’s confused 
campus. Its roofs are suspended via steel 
cables from curved steel box beams, which 
in turn are supported on concrete col- 
umns. Circular concrete towers clad in 
quartz house stairs (left) and elevator, 
while natural light filters into the galleries 
through shoji-like plastic panels. 


PLAZA LEVEL FLOOR PLAN 


Bruce Goff’s Pavilion for Japa- 


nese Art has been completed six 
years after his death by protégé 
Bart Prince. 


Eccentric Pavilion 
for Japanese Art 


Bruce Goff’s Pavilion for Japa- 
nese Art at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, while it 
may not be everyone’s cup of 
tea, is one of the finest display 
spaces for its genre in the U.S. 
and a highly dramatic act of ar- 
chitecture. 

The composition of two curv- 
ing triangular galleries drifts 
over the edge of the adjoining 
La Brea tar pits like a dirigible 
loose at anchor. Faceted wall 
panels made of shoji-like Kal- 
wall, a light-filtering synthetic, 
seem to flutter in the breeze. 
Curvilinear ramps clad in 
greenish stucco snake into the 
Pavilion like hoses feeding air 
into the lifting structure. 

The 32,000-square-foot, $12.7 
million Pavilion is the latest addi- 
tion to the five-building complex 
that composes LACMA. The 
first three-building group on 
Wilshire Boulevard, a clumsy 
white limestone composition 
designed by William Pereira in 
1964, resembles a bleached be- 
hemoth washed ashore from the 
oily tar pits. The 1986 Anderson 
Wing by Hardy Holzman Pfeif- 
fer Associates was compared by 
Time magazine art critic Robert 
Hughes to “the giant foot in 
Monty Python.” 

In this confused context Goff's 
Pavilion is a revelation. Ap- 
proached at an angle from 
LACMA's central court, its 
paraboloid roof draws the eye 
(continued on page 34) 
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A curving walkway (foreground) connects to LACMA’s other buildings. 


AUTOMATIC 
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В Vertical travel to 100 feet 
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Complete turnkey installation 


Perspectives (continued from page 33) 
along the entry ramp. The lobby 
that separates the two pavilions 
is glazed on two sides, allowing 
views over the surrounding Jap- 
anese gardens designed by land- 
scape architects Hanna Olin. 

The two-level west wing 
houses a small gallery for the 
close-up display of netsuke on 
the lower platform. The upper 
west gallery, for the display of 
freestanding Buddhist sculp- 
tures, ceramics, and lacquer- 
ware, is a grand space with a 
20-foot ceiling that resembles a 
coffered chrysanthemum. 

The east wing is the heart of 
both the design and the collec- 
tion of Edo period screens and 
scrolls from the superb Shin’en- 
kan collection gathered by Ok- 
lahoma oilman Joe Price, the 
museum’s patron and initiator. 

These are exhibited in curved 
alcoves, or tokonomas. Descend- 
ing from the top along a spiral- 
ing ramp that connects a series 
of separate decks, the viewer 
confronts each screen or scroll 
one-on-one, as he might have 
done in the context of a tradi- 
tional Japanese house. 

Price had trouble finding a 
location for his museum. In 1976 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York rejected Price’s 


proposal for a Japanese gallery 
designed by Goff, objecting to, 
among other things, the archi- 
tect’s use of plastics. Price re- 
jected the notion of building the 
museum in his hometown of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, on the 
grounds that it was too remote. 
Finally, in 1982, a few months 
before Goff’s death, LACMA 
won out. 

Goff left fellow Oklahoman 
Bart Prince with the task of 
translating his preliminary de- 
sign into working drawings. 
Prince was responsible for choos- 
ing many of the exterior mate- 
rials and had to shepherd the 
design through strict California 
seismic statutes, developing a 
thick concrete mat that allows 
the Pavilion to float upon unsta- 
ble subsurface silts and methane 
gas pockets. 

The extraordinary accom- 
plishment of the Pavilion is that 
it fuses so many diverse elements 
of Goff’s eccentric design palette 
into a harmonious whole. The 
floating roof and spiral ramp, 
the curvilinear surfaces, the con- 
junction of rough-hewn stone 
and synthetics, the dramatic plan 
and section, the combination of 
details derived from Frank 
Lloyd Wright with International 
Style elements—all can be found 
in this one small building. Yet 
the very American drama of the 
design does not distract from the 


Bi Multiple loading/unloading stations 

В Gravity or live roller feed or discharge 

В Programmable controllers or relay logic 
controls 


We have a system to fit your needs. 

Get the complete story. Ask for Pflow's 
Conveyor Systems Planning Package. 
Contact: 


РЕ OW‏ كدعا 
OW INDUSTRIES,‏ 
INC.‏ 


Japanese simplicity of its spaces, 
which serve the art as well as 
they honor the architecture. 
The Pavilion’s successes— 
most notably the quality of 
filtered daylight, a feature miss- 
ing from many contemporary 
museums—may be overlooked 
by visitors who are put off by the 
architecture. Goff’s work is 
tangential to current fashions, 
and much too personal to be of 
use to eager copiers, but his en- 
ergy and surprise may well out- 
last many of the movements that 
now hypnotize our gaze. 
Leon Whiteson a 


5045 North 35th Street ٠ Milwaukee, WI 53209 
Telephone (414) 462-8810 


Photos: Tom Bonner 


The author writes about architecture for 
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Japanese screens are displayed in stucco 
frames adapted from the traditional 
tokonoma or alcove. 
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DESIGNING THIS 
FOURTH FLOOR ATRIUM 
FOR PROCTER а GAMBLE'S 
HEADQUARTERS TOOK SOME 
FANCY FOOTWORK. 


= THIN-SET TERRAZZO FROM GENERAL POLYMERS. 


\ | سكم‎ | | Ej  Thin-set Terrazzo was right in 

| ' | step with Procter & Gamble's needs. 
Its classic elegance created a rich 
aesthetic appeal that would endure 
the test of time. Vet its light, thin 
structure made it easy to install on 
the fourth floor. And because it’s 
seamless, it’s a snap to maintain. 

Thin-set Terrazzo from General 
Polymers will dazzle you with its 
design versatility. It's strong, yet light 
enough to be installed anywhere, 
from the ground floor all the way up 
to the penthouse. 

So when you're faced with a need 
for classic beauty, select the one 
surface that will stand up to the test 
of time. Thin-set Terrazzo from 
General Polymers. 

Fancy that, a floor that’s both 


beautiful and practical. 


Procter & Gamble's Award Winning Corporate Headquarters: 

Architect: Kohn-Pedersen & Fox, New York, NY 

General Contractor: Huber-Hunt & Nicholas, Indianapolis, IN 

Installing Contractor: Carnevale Tile & Terrazzo Co, Inc., Cincinnati, OH 


For a free brochure on Thin-set Terrazzo and other General Polymers 
floors, fill in this coupon and mail to: General Polymers Corporation, 
145 Caldwell Drive, Cincinnati, OH 45216. 


Name 

Company 

Address 

Óüe:‏ سے 


Zip L—— GR 
PA 


A Cambridge General Company 
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Ü — غيب‎ а 
АТ AND We D 9 Beauty, we believe, 
ERSEN, ON T comes not merely 
S 1 T from a building’s exterior, but also 
UBSCRIBE Ó HE from Within. And perhaps no 
1 T B other commercial window 
HEORY HAT EAUTY offers the exterior design 
ls ONE SKIN D freedom and inner beauty of 
Y ЕЕР low maintenance Andersen’ 
Perma-Shield" Flexiframe* windows. 


For with this versatile window line 


comes the natural warmth and understated ele- 


gance of a wood interior. One that can be 
stained and painted to complement any decor, 
any time the decor changes. 

Andersen Flexiframe window sys- 
tems offer many custom design advantages. 
You can create large, unobstructed views or add 
dramatic shapes. With the crisp clean lines 
and smooth tight corners that characterize all 
Andersen windows. 

8 So to those who would prefer to judge 
a building solely by its cover, might we suggest 
that you respond instead to an inner calling. 

J © Cal:800-635.7500 for the пате of your local 

Andersen commercial representative. Or write 
Andersen Commercial Group; PO. Box 12, 
Bayport, MN 55003. 
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TCS 


and the In designing the new United Airlines weathered to an attractive, warm gray, TCS 
Terminal at O'Hare, Helmut Jahn has quietly contributes to the overall beauty of 


Corporat made an architectural statement that the terminal's total visual eloquence. 


is memorable for its appearance and Cs is a unique roofing material. Its finest 


Edif ace جر‎ Нш its einen oe zw testimonial is the roster of distinguished 
outstanding airport terminals in the world. architects such as Helmut Jahn who con- 


So as not to repeat the typical spiritless and tinue to specify it for major projects. 


dismal environment so common to such Requiring no maintenance, TCS promises 
facilities, Jahn uses conceptual clarity in a life span which can be measured in gen- 
the choice and combination of materials. erations rather than years. 
Happily, TCS (terne-coated stainless) is We feel that it deserves your consideration 
used to cover the folded roof sections of whenever metal roofing or weathersealing 
the Ticketing Pavilion. Already having is specified. 
Architects: 
Murphy/Jahn, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Project: United Airlines 
Terminal 1 Complex 
O'Hare International 

i rt 


Airpo 
Chicago, Illinois 
Roofer: Esko-Young, 
Chicago, IL 


UNITED AIRLINES ж 


йш 


TCS FOLLANSBEE 


TERNE COATED STAINLESS FOLLANSBEE STEEL е FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


ENTRANCE CANOPY 

OVAL LOBBY 

RAMP 

GENERAL EMPLOYMENT LOBBY 
THEATER 

INTERVIEWING OFFICES 
OFFICES 
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1 100'/30m 


Casting Center at Walt Disney 
World, Orlando, Florida. Archi- 
lects: Robert A.M. Stern Architects, 
New York. Designed as Disney's 
signature building on Interstate 
4, the Casting Center brings a 
back-of-the-house function up 
front in an effort to attract new 
employees. The 60,000-square- 
foot office building says "Disney" 
in every detail from the initial 
image of a castellated bridge 
seen from the highway to deco- 
rative Mickey Mouse ears that 
double as scuppers. Job appli- 
cants pass beneath an airfoil 
canopy—the building's only 
Epcot element—into an oval 
rotunda. This play Pantheon is 
surrounded by 12 gilt statues of 
Disney's most famous characters. 
From here, these guests walk up 
a 150-foot-long skylighted ramp 
lined with trompe l'oeil Disney 
scenes to a second lobby lined 
with videos and interview rooms. 
This semipublic sequence, which 
is intended to recall rides in the 
Magic Kingdom, is separated 
from the corporate offices for 
employee relations, which sur- 
round ramp and rotunda. Now 
under construction and sched- 
uled for completion next March, 
the Casting Center is the first of 
several Disney commissions for 
Stern. 


(continued on page 40) 
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In Progress (continued from page 39) 
St. Paul’s School Library, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Archi- 
tects: Robert A.M. Stern Architects, 
New York. This 32,000-square- 
foot library was placed so as to 
preserve views of the lake. As 
sited, it creates two quadrangles, 
closing a residential courtyard to 
the south and completing the 
campus’s chief public court to 
the north. Its design and details 
reflect Henry Vaughan’s Gothic 
Revival Chapel of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which faces the library 
across the northern quad and 
James Gamble Rogers’ Old 


«Т | Г. m 
ШЕ 
ШИГ 

ДЕН 


pol 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Schoolhouse. The building will 
be clad in sandstruck brick with 
red sandstone trim, with a roof 
of Vermont slate. Inside, com- 
pact stacks are surrounded by 
traditional reading rooms and 
intimate seating niches, which 
alternate with study carrels. The 
architects have also designed 
custom leather furniture and 
white oak chairs and tables with 
linoleum insets, which are used 
throughout the library. Now 
under construction, the 100,000- 
volume facility should be com- 


pleted by May 1990. 
(continued on page 42) 
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LANGUAGES ROOM 
READING ROOM 
STUDY 

STACKS 

CARREL 

LIBRARIAN OFFICES 
BOOK PREPARATION 
PHOTOCOPY 

COAT ROOM 

HALL 


ENTRANCE 
PERIODICAL ROOM 
А 


OM 
ALUMNI BOOK COLLECTION 


Сапопз Boardcopier lets you create 
presentation materials on the spot.What- 
ever you write, draw or place on the 
board is transformed into clean, profes- 
sional-looking letter-size copies instantly, 
at the touch of a button. And because the 
Boardcopier is actually two convenient 
products in one—an electronic white- 
board and a personal copier—you can 
also operate each component sepa- 
rately. Alone or together, it all adds up to 
the perfect combination for a successful 
meeting. 
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Just complete and mail coupon. You'll be contacted for a demon- 
stration plus FREE clip-on booklight without obligation. Purchase a 
Boardcopier, and you'll receive a Canon Snappy S camera, FREE!* 
But hurry—offer expires 12/31/88. 


Offer void where prohibited. Available at participating dealers only. Request must be postmarked 
before January 31,1989. “Рог requirements contact your local participating dealer. 


Name Company. 


Address 


City. State. 


Zip Phone. 
Mail coupon to: Canon USA, inc., c/o Canon Response Center, 1825 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55404 
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In Progress (continued from page 40) 

1 Cap d'Akiya, Hayama, Japan. 
Architects: Robert A.M. Stern Archi- 
tects, New York. Associated archi- 
tects: Kajima Corporation, Tokyo. "I 
like to think we're in the tradition 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and other 
architects who went East and 
built buildings there that are not 
like what's at home,” says Robert 
Stern of his office's design for an 
apartment building in a coastal 
resort outside Tokyo to be com- 
pleted in 1990. The building's 
battered base is described by the 
architects as a reference both to 
Lutyens' work in New Delhi and 
to medieval Japanese fortresses. 
Five floors of ten apartments 
total are topped by a penthouse 
and pool terrace. 


2 Bancho House, Tokyo. Archi- 
tects: Robert A.M. Stern Architects, 
New York. Associated architects: 
Kajima Corporation, Tokyo. This 
seven-story office building in 
Tokyo was already under con- 
struction when the architects 
were commissioned to redesign 
its facades and penthouse apart- 
ment. The new facades are com- 
posed of green and black gran- 
ite, gray stucco, and aluminum 
windows with stainless steel 
finish and black reflective glaz- 
ing. They show the client’s pref- 
erence for traditional Western 
architecture, echoing the 
abstract Classicism of the nearby 
British Embassy. The principal 
rooms of the penthouse open 
onto a garden terrace. 


(mmm 


3 Pasadena Police Building, 
Pasadena, California. Architects: 
Stern-Ehrenkrantz/Kamages, a joint 
venture of Robert A.M. Stern Archi- 
tects, New York, and Ehrenkrantz/ 
Kamages, Architects and Planners, 
San Francisco. This 85,500- 
square-foot, L-shaped police 
station is the first building to be 
added to the Pasadena Civic 
Center since its completion in 
the 1920s. Although designed 
for maximum security as re- 
quired by the 70-bed short-term 
retention cell on the lower level, 
the station’s style and materials 
are those of a civic structure. 
Behind its arched windows and 
stucco facade are two floors of 
offices. The project will be com- 
pleted in spring 1990. 


NEW SPACE, NEW OFFICE, ON TIME... 


With Precast/Prestressed Concrete 


The building must be ready. The space available and productive—on time. 
With precast/prestressed concrete you can keep your space program on schedule. 
Quick construction time, advantageous interim financing and on time occupancy 
are only three of the precast/prestressed concrete benefits package. 

The appearance of your new building is limited only by the imagination. 
Energy efficiency is a given. Fire protection is a promise. 
Precast/prestressed concrete is the beautiful and economical way 
to complete your space program on schedule. 


Your next office building...think about it in concrete terms. 


لا 


Prestressed Concrete Institute, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 60604 
Phone: (312) 786-0300 Fax: (312) 786-0353 


PCI Plant Certification—Your guarantee of confirmed capability to produce quality precast/prestressed concrete products. 
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GE IS THE LIGHT THAT 
ILL RESHAPE THE WAY 


It won’t take you long to discover that with 
GE BIAX" 40-watt lamps, the design possibili- 
ties are endless. 

Because they're only 22.5 inches long, yet 
deliver all the light of standard four-foot fluo- 
rescents, you can design with smaller fixtures. 
And that means more attractive ceilings. 

- ^ And because BIAX lamps make colors look 

richer and more vibrant than standard fluores-‏ == ® يب 


GE BIAX lamps 
make everybody and everything, 
including operating costs, look better. 


C-809A 


+ 


YOU DESIGN LIGHTING. 


cents can, the lighting you design will make the sibilities of the GE BIAX family of lamps. 


environment and the people who work in it For more product or application informa- 

more attractive. tion, call your local GE Specification Area 
Equally attractive is the amount your clients Manager. Or call the GE Lighting Information 

will save on operating costs. GE BIAX 40-watt Center at 1-800-523-5520. 

lamps, you see, last up to 8,000 hours longer GE is Light. 


than conventional U-shaped tubes. And 13 
times longer than incandescents. 
Feast your imagination on the endless pos- 


GE Lighting 
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FOR RETAIL 
ENVIRONMENTS, LEADING 
SPECIFIERS ARE HEADING 
IN A BRIGHT, NEW 
DIRECTION. 


INTRODUCING THE 
TLS-5 NEON SYSTEM 
FROM STAFF. 
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Attracting retail customers, drawing 
attention to cash counters, defining 
important sales and display areas, 
delineating traffic patterns ... these are 
real challenges facing today's architects, 
interior designers and store planners. 
And that's precisely why STAFF has 
created the versatile, new TLS-5 Neon 
System. 


How many ways can the TLS-5 Neon 
System solve your lighting needs? 


Now that's a leading question. 


Phone or write us now for more 
information. 


ihe 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


Route 9W, 
Highland, NY 12 
Phone 914-691-6262 
Fax 914-691-6289 
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Elevation, St. Peter’s Basilica, from Michelangelo exhibition at National Gallery of Art 


through December 11. 


Exhibitions 


Through November 27 

Art Nouveau in Munich: Masters 
of Jugendstil. Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Philadelphia. Also, 
Dec. 22—February 19, Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 
Los Angeles. 


Through November 27 

The Work of Bruce Goff. Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 
Los Angeles (see p. 33). 


Through November 30 
Arata Isozaki. Kirsten Kiser Gal- 
lery, Los Angeles. 


Through December 4 

The Collection, including draw- 
ings and models by John Hej- 
duk, Daniel Libeskind, Tadao 
Ando, Mario Botta, Josef Paul 
Kleihues, Jean Nouvel, Aldo 
Rossi, and Office of Metropoli- 
tan Architecture. Arts Hall Rot- 
terdam 88, Rotterdam. 


Through December 6 

Everyday Masterpieces: Memory 
and Modernity, a look at Modern 
Architecture. The Urban 
Center, New York. 


Through December 11 
Michelangelo: Draftsman/Archi- 
tect. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Through January 7 

Gaetano Pesce: Drawings, Mod- 
els, Prototypes. Max Protetch 
Gallery, New York. 


Through January 8 

Architecture on Paper: A Dec- 
ade of Acquisitions. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York. 


Through January 8 

Erich Mendelsohn: 1887—1953. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York. 


Through January 8 
Architecture Tomorrow: Frank 
Israel. Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis (see P/A, Aug. 1988, p. 
25). 


Through January 31 

Frank Lloyd Wright and the 
Johnson Wax Buildings: Creat- 
ing a Corporate Cathedral. 
Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago (see P/A, April 1986, p. 
27). 


Through February 6 
O'Hare—Airport on the Prairie: 
Photographs by Robert Burley. 
Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago. 


Through February 12 

'The Architecture of the 
Synagogue. German Architec- 
ture Museum, Frankfurt, West 
Germany. 


Through December 1991 

The Chicago Street: 1860-2000. 
'The Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago. 

December 9—January 16 


Gerrit Rietveld: A Century Exhi- 
bition. Struve Gallery, Chicago. 


November 28—December 10 
The Fine Art of American In- 
dustrial Design. National Arts 
Club, New York. 


PA Calendar 


Conferences 


November 17—18 

Builders Examine the Many 
Faces of Homelessness: Laying a 
Foundation for Action, Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Contact 
Jan Schettler, Home Builders 
Institute, 15 & M Sts., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 
822-0580. 


Competitions 


November 15 

Entry deadline, Rome Prize Fel- 
lowship. Contact Fellowships 
Coordinator, American 
Academy in Rome, 41 E. 65th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021-6508 
(212) 517-4200. 


November 15 

Entry deadline, Fairfield 2000: 
Affordable Housing Competi- 
tion. Contact Connecticut Com- 
mittee of Regional Planning 
Association, 500 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. 06901. 


November 22 

Registration deadline, Library 
of Alexandria Open Design 
Competition. Contact Secretary 
General, International Union of 
Architects, 51, rue Raynouard, 
75016 Paris. 


November 30 

Registration deadline, Future of 
the Industrial City, submissions 
due May 1989. Contact Interna- 
tional City Design Competitions, 
School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, P.O. Box 
413, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53201 
(414) 229-4014. 


December 1 

Entry deadline, Rudy Bruner 
Award for Excellence in Urban 
Design. Contact Program Coor- 
dinator, Rudy Bruner Award, 
244 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10001 (212) 889-5366. 


December 1 

Entry deadline, design competi- 
tion for the U.S. Pavilion at the 
1992 World’s Fair. Contact Expo 
92 Evaluation Panel, United 
States Information Agency-P/ 
EBS, 400 6th St., S.W., Room 
1651, Washington, D.C. 20547 
(202) 485-6414. 


December 15 

Registration deadline, Freeway 
as Art Competition, submissions 
due Feb. 17. Contact Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture, 
321 Langford Architecture 
Building, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity, College Station, Texas 
77843-3137 (409) 845-1019. 


December 15 

Entry deadline, Awards for Ex- 
cellence in Glass. Contact Com- 

petition, National Glass Associa- 
tion, 8200 Greensboro Dr. #302, 
McLean, Va. 22102. (703) 442- 

4890. 


December 16 

Registration deadline, Korean 
War Veterans Memorial Design 
Competition. Contact Competi- 
tion, P.O. Box 17045, Baltimore, 
Md. 21203-7045 or call Col. 
Frederick C. Badger (202) 272- 
0535. 


December 20 

Registration deadline, Celebrat- 
ing a New Legacy: Design Com- 
petition for Senior Housing. 
Contact City of Colton, 650 No. 
La Cadena Dr., Colton, Calif. 
92324 or call Brian Oulman 
(714) 370-5071. 


January 16, 1988 

Registration deadline, Clemson 
University Performing Arts 
Center Competition. Contact 
Clemson PAC Competition, The 
Moorman House, 115 North 
Palmetto Blvd., Clemson Univer- 
sity, Clemson, S.C. 29634-5951 
(803) 656-2010. 


February 1 

Registration deadline, Future 
Now, international design com- 
petition for prototype energy- 
efficient tower sponsored by 
Southern California Edison. 
Submissions due February 10. 
Contact Future Now, 1870 N. 
Vermont Ave., Suite 555, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90027 or call 
Design Development Services 
(213) 660-8191. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Progressive 
Architecture’s 


1989 TOUR | 
TO CHINA | 


AND HONG KONG Ё 
FEBRUARY 10-26 


— 2 


Join John Morris Dixon, FAIA, Editor, on 
Progressive Architecture’s exclusive China Tour "89 


You'll spend 17 professionally fulfilling days 
visiting the most exciting cities of China—Shanghai, 
Souchou, Beijing, Xi'an, Guilin, as well as Hong 
Kong. You'll travel in comfort. You'll stay in deluxe 
hotels. You'll meet your Chinese colleagues. 


XI'AN 
е 


You'll visit the Forbidden City...stroll the historic Great 
.explore the Temple of Heaven...walk along the Bund. You'll have 


Wall.. 
arare opportunity to compare China's "new" architecture with the old. 
You'll shop for antiquities and silks available nowhere else in the world. 


Every moment of "China Tour '89" has been planned with your 
convenience and comfort in mind. Special events are balanced with 
"free time" so you can relax, sightsee and explore at your leisure. 


GUILIN 
The Complete Tour Cost is $3695 plus 10% for service and taxes 
from Los Angeles. Single Supplement: $895 


Deadline for booking: January 1. 


Your trip includes 


BEIJING 


SHANGHAI 


SOUCHOU 


HONG KONG 


р — — € s TTA Cs Е: s 7 
Progressive Architecture CHINA TOUR "89 » Roundtrip аі а Northwest Orient Airlines 
Name jumbo jet from Los Angeles via Tokyo 
directly to Shanghai. 
Address = Internal air fares within China. 
Ci State Zip = Roundtrip transfers from airport to hotel via 
чуу у зе пр — deluxe private motorcoach. 
Telephone = Accommodations in twin bedded room with 
х private bath in deluxe hotels. 
Signature = All meals and sightseeing expenses in 


Smoking China. 


Single Room supplement ل‎ 
Nonsmoking 


= Deluxe hotel accommodation and breakfast 


(Note: Single Accommodations are limited so they will be given 
on a first-come basis). 


Make Checks payable to: PROTRAVEL INTERNATIONAL, LTD., 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022/(212) 755-4550. 
Attention: Chuck Woodhull. 


Enclosed is my check for $ representing a $300. deposit 
for each member of my party. 


(Please include names of your party 
on an additional sheet). The balance will be due upon receipt of a 
statement eight weeks prior to departure date. 


لعفا ل —yy—„-‚‏ — 


їп Нопа Копа. 

a Sightseeing by private coach with English- 
speaking guides: entrance fees to public 
monuments. 

a Hotel and local service charges. 


a Tour escort throughout 
China Tour "89 is exclusiv 


ACT 500 and the size is limited 
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It works... 


An expansive modular seating system that works in public 
areas... without great expense. 


٠ Interchangeable seating, table, planter, waste receptacle 
and display case components. 


٠ Available in a wide array of sizes and shapes. 
٠ Colorful standard or custom finishes and upholstery. 


Put Logix to work for you. Call KI at 414/468-8100 or 
write КІ at PO. Box 8100, Green Bay, WI 54308-8100 
for brochures. 


KI 


The Contract Furniture division of Krueger International 
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Engineering/Science Library Center, 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Architects, Interior Designers 
Dean/Krueger and Associates, Incorporated 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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(e None of us studied 
architecture expecting to be 
defendants in a lawsuit. Most 
architects are creative people— 
they may or may not be busi- 
nessmen, although the better 
they are in business the bet- 
ter it is—but few expected to 
be defendants in this chang- 
ing profession. It's something 
that has affected me person- 
ally, and, I expect, the growth 
of many architectural firms. 
It’s caused me concerns, maybe 
burned me out, in spite of the 
fact that we’ve won every one 
of our suits. 

In the middle ’70s to the 
early '80s, I felt insurance was 
the biggest problem architects 
faced—that and litigation. And 
it’s a continuing problem, no 
question about it. But I think 
that today DPIC Companies 
is with us for our entire future. 
Although we had only had 
two other insurers in 69 years, 
we really moved away from 
our previous insurer without 
any hesitation. DPIC was 
the first insurer that ever dis- 


Dave Dubin is a principal 
cussed loss prevention. And D Á D | 9 in Dubin, Dubin and 
they were the first insurer 04 Moutoussamy, а 75-year- 


that ever gave a damn about old architectural firm 


. . b 1 1 1 7 
how we practiced architecture. ased iti Chicago. Hets 


That makes us very comfort- 
able. Because, really, they are 


past president of both the 
Chicago and Illinois AIA. 


We value our relationship 


the most important partner with his firm and thank 
in this firm. They provide us him for his willingness to 
with the assurance we need talk to you about us. 


to know they are going to 
be there. They assist us in 
undertaking contracts and 
procedures necessary to try 
to keep out of trouble in this 


Professional Liability Insurance 


litigious world. They provide For Design Professionals 
us with legal counsel when DPIC COMPANIES 
there’s a problem brewing. In ORION 
fact, we took advantage of GROUP 
their Early Warning program Design Professionals Insurance Company * Security Insurance Company of Hartford 
just this week. The Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Available through an exclusive network of independent agents. Please call 
I feel very good about 1-800-682-3400 (in California) or 1-800-227-4284 for the agent serving your area. 
them. 22 2959 Monterey-Salinas Highway, Monterey, California 93942 
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PA Practice 


Economics: Credit 
Markets and Rates 


Without credit markets, 98 per- 
cent of architects would be out 
of work. Plentiful and reasonably 
priced financing obtained 
through those markets helps 
build a nation’s stock of real as- 
sets. But interest rates, the cost 
of buying that money, display a 
strong negative effect on con- 
struction levels as they increase. 
(In general, construction thrives 
best when the Prime Rate is 
below eight percent.) 


The Credit Cycle 

Credit and interest rates, when 
examined over almost two cen- 
turies (see chart), show that rate 
cycles extend over much longer 
periods than do stock market 
cycles (see P/A, June 1988, p. 
63). Further, the debt (or bond) 
markets dwarf the equity (or 
stock) markets, involving 
roughly three times the annual 
dollar volume. 

Credit creation is a very sensi- 
tive process: A confident bor- 
rower must apply for a loan from 
a banker who is sufficiently confi- 
dent to lend out the funds of an 
(continued on page 54) 
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Law: Licensing 
Precautions 


It is interesting how protection 
of the title “architect” still 
arouses emotion and concern 
within the profession. The cause 
for concern is understandable. 
The profession is faced with a 
relatively small workload for its 
62,000 members," is constantly 
under pressure from legal suits 
(continued on page 56) 


Specifications: 
Mr. Goodspec 


At every stage of a project's de- 
velopment and in all parts of the 
work, what construction specifi- 
ers look for is the right product 
for the job. And how do they 
know when a product is right? 
Manufacturers tell them, and in 
many ways. 

One of the most important 
ways is with technical informa- 
tion that describes the item's 
characteristics, its composition, 
its installation, its recommended 
applications, and its limitations. 

Though product advertising 
serves well the purpose of raising 
interest by calling attention to 
(continued on page 60) 


Economics: William Voelker 
tells how to spot recession. 
Law: Robert Greenstreet dis- 
cusses licensing requirements. 
Specifications: Walter 
Rosenfeld looks at the needed 
support for specified products. 


Practice Points 


Manufactured housing pro- 
duction (including mobile 
homes, modular homes, and 
precut and panelized sys- 
tems) accounted for 26.4 per- 
cent of one-to-four-family 
housing units constructed in 
1987, according to F.W. 
Dodge’s LSI Group. Mobile 
homes remain the most com- 
mon manufactured type, al- 
though their share of the new 
housing market has dropped 
from 24 percent to 15.5 per- 
cent since 1982. 


A/E Job Mart, an employment 
newsletter for design profes- 
sionals, began publication 
this summer. The publication 
features advertisements for 
employment opportunities 
around the nation, and is pub- 
lished by Practice Manage- 
ment Associates, 10 Midland 
Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
02158. 


A recent bill to license interior 
designers in the state of New 
York passed the state assem- 
bly but died in committee in 
the senate. A new bill is ex- 
pected to appear in the next 
legislative session in January, 
despite an extensive lobbying 
effort against licensing by 
New York AIA chapters. 


Construction costs showed 
signs of leveling off in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1988, accord- 
ing to ENR, which reported an 
increase of less than one per- 
cent. The magazine says that 
stable concrete and labor 
costs made up for rising steel 
prices to slow the increase. 


Office building tenants con- 
tinue to be a restless group; 
half the tenants in North 
America changed their busi- 
ness addresses over the past 
three years, according to a 
BOMA survey. Twenty-five 
percent of the tenants sur- 
veyed said they are currently 
considering a move; most 
cited changing space needs as 
the reason. 
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Economics (continued from page 53) 
equally confident depositor. For 
the first decade or so of each 
credit up-cycle (1830—40, 1900— 
10, and 1947—57 on the chart), 
the participants find their con- 
fidence reinforced by actual eco- 
nomic and financial events. 
Nearer mid-cycle, competition 
for new loan business intensifies, 
and lenders’ cash reserves, taken 
as a ratio of outstanding loans, 
begin to shrink. People begin to 
view debt as wealth. 

Toward each cycle’s comple- 
tion, loans begin to be advanced 
contingent upon not only the 
income associated with a certain 
building or business, but also 
upon the presumptive value of 
that asset on the auction block, 
today or tomorrow. The result is 


that prices are pumped up for 
those assets that can be financed: 
existing real estate, common 
stocks, commodity inventories, 
and new construction to name 
just a few. 

Even marginal issuers, under- 
writers, and investors climb 
aboard the credit market band- 
wagon just before the music 
stops. “Borrow boldly,” “buy 
cleverly,” and “refinance advan- 
tageously” become the pass- 
words in a supposed “new era” 
of financial success. As occurred 
most recently in the mid-1980s, 
this makes for hyperfinancial 
markets that become top-heavy 
in relation to nonfinancial pro- 
duction. Within this economic 
environment, auditors, bank 
examiners, and governmental 


regulators are swamped and 
inevitably allow financial para- 
sites to flourish. A booming 
economy covers a lot of sins. 

Interest rates peaked most 
recently in 1981, followed seven 
years later by that great financial 
divide in both leverage and 
equities: the stock market crash 
of last October. Lower prices on 
Wall Street have a way of putting 
pressure on the price of every- 
thing from commodities to real 
estate and, in turn, depressing 
consumer psychology. For these 
reasons, architects should now 
closely monitor the ongoing 
“story” being told daily within 
the financial markets. 


The Coming Recession 
A recession is defined as three 


AMOCO CARPET BACKINGS 
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Unique structure provides 
stability and support for 
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Moisture resistant 
Won't stretch, shrink, or rot 


Won't fray or ravel 


Special interlocked con- 
struction gives you clean 
cutedges 


Easy installation 


Absorbs and bonds 
strongly 


Action Bac secondary synthetic carpet backing gives 
you all the strength, flexibility and uniformity you need for 


the carpet you specify. 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company 


240 Peachtree Street, NW 
3-65 Atlanta Merchandise Mart 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


For further information, contact: Bob Turpen, 404-581-9726. 
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Secondary backing 


consecutive quarters of decline 
in real GNP. Contrary to the 
recent statements of some 
economists and financial 
analysts, the next recession only 
involves a question of when, not 
if. No one alive can accurately 
predict its timing, extent, or 
duration, but today’s virtually 
unprecedented levels of gov- 
ernmental, business, and per- 
sonal leverage ensure very high 
levels of debt-distress at that 
time. 

Should the United States Соу- 
ernment feel palpable debt-dis- 
tress, it could be forced into the 
inflationary sleight-of-hand of 
placing its 14 intaglio high-speed 
currency printing presses (im- 
ported from Germany) on over- 
time. But permanent high infla- 
tion remains unlikely precisely 
because it would benefit the 
great majority of Americans: 
stockholders, owners of resi- 
dences and land, indexed pen- 
sion recipients, corporations 
that are in debt or have issued 
debt, heavily indebted banks, 
junk bond holders, and partici- 
pants in leveraged buy-outs. 

Financial markets have a way 
of frustrating the majority, and 
so inflation probably now carries 
the seeds of its own destruction. 
The financial markets have be- 
come so sensitive and sophisti- 
cated that the bond market has 
become an inflation weather 
vane and is now literally running 
the economy. Bonds would 
plummet at the first real infla- 
tion, sending interest rates up. 

Soaring rates combined with 
the recession they would un- 
doubtedly initiate would create a 
financial vise built of fixed-to-ris- 
ing interest rates on one side, 
and fixed-to-declining earnings 
and governmental revenues on 
the other. The resulting squeeze 
on individuals and businesses 
would cause them to dump 
truckloads of lower- and 
medium-grade bonds, other 
securities, and some assets on 
the market at the same time to 
raise sorely needed cash. De- 
pendable cash flow and income, 
such as that from top-rated 
bonds, would become the keys to 
both personal and professional 
survival for everyone. 

As upward spiking interest 
rates rippled through credit 
cards, adjustable rate mortgages, 
and other susceptible vehicles, 
the resulting onslaught of de- 
faults would purge our economic 
system. This could be followed 
by a downward conservatism. 
Debt would again become a four- 
letter word, with even mortgages 
being viewed suspiciously. The 
rate spike would stand as the last 
(continued on page 56) 
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Strong and stylish. That's Ultrum’s bold new wire series. From seating and 
planters to our complete line of accessories, Ultrum offers today’s most 
exciting site furniture collection. For our new full-color catalog, contact 
your Ultrum sales representative or write GameTime, Inc., P.O. Box 121, 
Fort Payne, AL 35967. 205/845-5610, telex 782-534, FAX 205/845-2649. 
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Economics (continued from page 54) 
return to double-digit interest 
rates for up to two decades. 


Following the Indicators 

You can look for the signs of 
recession by writing to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis at 
P.O. Box 442, St. Louis, MO 
63166 (or calling them at (314) 
444-8444) and asking to be 
placed on the mailing list for the 
free weekly document "U.S. Fi- 
nancial Data." Each issue begins 
with an introductory list of the 
week's "highlights" followed by 
charts covering interest rates, 
monetary and banking figures, 
selected yields, and levels of bor- 
rowing activity. Review the 
charts, keeping in mind that 
high and/or rising interest rates 


0 


HALCURVE” 


Cox Cable 
Richard Fleischman, Architect 
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hurt construction, while low and/ 
or declining rates facilitate it. An 
architect should also be aware of 
the following: 

@ When loan demand is rising 
excessively, it puts upward pres- 
sure on rates, and when it drops 
dramatically, it serves to lower 
rates. The “Business Loans” 
chart includes a table showing 
compounded annual rate of 
change for loan demand. Read- 
ings of nine percent or above 
generally indicate existing up- 
ward pressure on rates, while 
below nine percent, the pressure 
on rates is downward. 

© The yield curve measures 
short- versus long-term interest 
rates. Itis measured by subtract- 
ing the Commercial Paper yield 
from the Corporate AAA Bond 


Kalwall 


CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 237, Manchester, NH 03105 


Phone 800-258-9777 
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yield on the same chart. When 
the resulting yield curve is posi- 
tive, pressure on rates is down- 
ward. A negative remainder has 
the opposite effect. 
* When the spread between 
3-month Treasury Bills and the 
higher-yielding certificates of 
deposit or “90 Day CDs" (on 
adjacent charts) remains above 
one percent, it indicates that 
financial markets are displaying 
nervousness about their own 
overall health. A spread below 
“Ao of a percent indicates con- 
fidence in our financial system. 
e With all the debt around, a 
sustained decline in the mone- 
tary base and money stock charts 
would be dangerous. 

Becoming conversant with 
national and international 


The most highly insulating light transmitting 
curved material for skyroofs and curtainwall systems. 


See Sweet's 8.14/Kal, 78/ Kal, 13.11a/Ka, 13.2c/Stu. 


Kalwall: a High-Tech Building Systems Company. 


U.S. Patent Number 4,557,090 


money and credit markets may 
become central to the successful 
architectural practice of the fu- 
ture. These markets proffer 
insights into the political and 
economic forces shaping our 
world and provide a backdrop 
against which to develop strate- 
gies for your firm. 

Even the CEOs of America's 
major corporations are often ill 
informed about the workings of 
the financial markets, as their 
high level of buying back their 
own corporate stock makes clear. 
An architectural profession that 
is highly informed on these mar- 
kets has the opportunity to se- 
cure a valuable competitive ad- 
vantage in relation to the rest of 
American business. 

William Voelker " 


The author is an Associate Professor at 
the University of Illinois, School of Archi- 
tecture, and published The Economic 
Newsletter for Architects for several 


years. 


Law (continued from page 53) 

to maintain exacting standards 
of care, and yet has to compete 
with the myriad of "designers" 
and "architectural consultants" 
who seem to encroach upon 
much of the available work. Even 
when licensing is achieved, re- 
quirements vary considerably 
between the states and can pro- 
vide a number of pitfalls for the 
architect. 

A brief examination of the 51 
statutes governing architectural 
licensing indicates a broad vari- 
ety of requirements. Some states 
protect the title of architect, for 
example, by restricting its use to 
appropriately qualified individu- 
als, while others legislate the 
practice of architecture instead. 
Requirements for those wishing 
to practice also vary and may 
include a variety of examina- 
tions, periods of practical experi- 
ence, residency, or citizenship. 
Interviews and/or references 
may also be required of prospec- 
tive candidates. Codes of con- 
duct promulgated and enforced 
by the states tend to vary as well, 
although they are likely to be 
similar to the American Institute 
of Architects’ code. 

Whether each state controls 
the title of architect or the pur- 
suit of practice, there are a 
number of variations in the defi- 
nition of what constitutes archi- 
tecture. Unlike countries such as 
France and Spain, where virtu- 
ally all building requires the ap- 
proval of an architect, individual 
states tend to exempt varying 
sectors of construction work 
based either on size, scope of 
work, or dollar value. Although 
the criteria may vary, the result 
(continued on page 58) 


predictability of steel. 

You can design for 
shallower beams with less 
sag. And eliminate 
builder-rigged headers or 

oversize walls. 
> Produced at a constant 
11% moisture content, 
Parallam won't shrink, warp, 
cup or bow. Its high reliability 
means less liability for 
- you because it has попе of 


Forget about the 
restrictions imposed by 
conventional timber. Now 
there's Parallam, the new 
engineered wood product 
that expands your creative 
horizons. 

Parallam PSL is made of 
long strands of veneer 
that are bonded, pressed 
and cured in a patented 
new microwave process.. 


resulting in splice-free Нора up to the flaws Dr conventional wood like 
66 feet in length. Parallam is stronger knots or splits. In fact, Parallam expands 
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exposed applications. © 
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Law (continued from page 56) 
is that huge amounts of work are 
undertaken by nonarchitects. 


Practicing with Nonarchitects 
In some states, the distinction 
between architects and as- 
sociated professionals, particu- 
larly engineers, is blurred, and 
the overlap of work may mean 
that the latter can undertake 
certain architectural services if 
they are incident to engineering 
work or if the engineers can 
form partnerships with archi- 
tects. However, the question of 
legitimacy of partnership with 
anyone other than a licensed 
architect should be carefully 
checked out, as some states re- 
quire that all partners have ar- 
chitectural licenses, while others 


insist that the partnership itself 
(or the managing agent of a cor- 
poration) carry an additional 
license.” It is important to ensure 
that state laws are strictly 
adhered to so that any contracts 
made between the firm and 
clients are valid. If the practice is 
illegally formed, the courts may 
hold that any subsequent con- 
tracts are invalid and will not 
enforce their provisions, making 
fee collection difficult. 
Association with nonregis- 
tered individuals may also lead 
to problems, and partnerships 
may be held illegal, thus in- 
validating any contracts made 
with clients. Similarly, the expe- 
dient of “plan-stamping”—the 
application of an architect's seal 
to drawings prepared by another 


not necessarily in their employ 
may lead to disciplinary action 
if it is proved that the work was 
substantially undertaken by a 
nonregistered individual, that 
the stamper did not adequately 
review the work, or that it was 
not under his/her direct supervi- 
sion or control. Furthermore, by 
stamping the drawings, the ar- 
chitect takes full liability for their 
adequacy and can expect to be 
held directly responsible for any 
inadequacies they may contain. 


Practicing Out-of-State 
Although the NCARB provides 
some degree of national uni- 
formity regarding licensing, it is 
primarily an informational body 
that can be used by states at their 
discretion. Licensing in one state, 


Mother Nature 
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other Nature pours an 
average of 405 inches of rain 
on Hilo, Hawaii—the rainiest city 
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results, specifications, producers 
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even if the architect holds an 
NCARB certificate, does not 
necessarily mean that another 
state's legislation will be satisfied. 
Therefore, if architects wish to 
practice outside their home state, 
licensing requirements must be 
carefully evaluated before any 
work is undertaken. The com- 
mencement of a contract where 
the architect is not licensed in 
the state where the work is pro- 
posed may be invalid and mean 
that fee collection becomes a 
problem. Similarly, state provi- 
sions with regard to partnerships 
may vary, and it may be neces- 
sary for all parties to obtain regis- 
tration, unless the contract is 
formed in the individual name 
of only one licensed partner. 
Although reciprocity does exist 
between many states and in-state 
registration or temporary 
licenses can be successfully ob- 
tained, the necessary paperwork 
should be completed before con- 
tract formulation to prevent poten- 
tial legal battles later in the proc- 
ess. Although refusal to pay fees 
based on a license that was 
granted but was pending may be 
rejected by the courts on the 
basis of unjust enrichment of the 
client, it is better to minimize the 
potential reasons for nonpay- 
ment and therefore reduce the 
necessity for expensive and time- 
consuming lawsuits. 

When intending to undertake 
work out of state, architects 
should check the requirements 
that they will have to meet in 
terms of licensing. It is possible 
that a single building commission 
will not constitute the accepted 
definition of practice? although 
in the more likely event that 
some form of license is neces- 
sary, some firms have adopted 
the strategy of joint venturing 
with a practice within the in- 
tended state. In this way, ade- 
quacy of their registration will 
not be in question, issues of fee 
collection will not be complicated 
by interstate jurisdictional prob- 
lems, and the parent firm will 
have the advantages of working 
with a group who is familiar with 
local laws and contractors and 
who is conveniently located near 
the site. If joint venturing is an- 
ticipated, state law should be 
checked to ensure that the re- 
lationship is legitimate, and ap- 
propriate paperwork completed 
in advance to finalize the agree- 
ment, preferably using the AIA 
standard form of joint venture 
(ALA Document C801). 


Practicing Without a License 
Because of the strictures of regis- 
tration, a number of individuals 
technically practice architecture 
(continued on page 60) 
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Law (continued from page 58) 

without a license. They may be 
architects registered in other 
states or countries, graduate 
students, or persons in related 
disciplines. If they practice in a 
way that violates state licensing 
legislation, they are committing 
a criminal offense and are liable 
to prosecution. In the event that 
registered architects are aware 
of any transgressions, they are 
statutorily bound in some states 
to inform the state chapter, who 
will file complaints with the ap- 
propriate Department of Regu- 
lation. More often, the un- 
licensed person is undertaking 
work that is not covered by legis- 
lation (building under 50,000 
cubic feet, for example) or that 
does not require a stamp of ap- 


proval, and is therefore compet- 
ing quite fairly with the architec- 
tural profession. Although such 
individuals cannot use the title 
“architect,” the terms “designer,” 
“architectural designer,” or “ar- 
chitectural consultant” have all 
been used without prosecution, 
despite their annoyingly close 
association to the profession. 
However, problems have 
arisen with nonlicensed de- 
signers over their liability. The 
standard of care to which archi- 
tects must aspire does not apply 
to nonarchitects, although if 
they hold themselves out to be 
registered either in their com- 
munications with clients or im- 
plicitly in their actions, they may 
be required by the courts to per- 
form at that level. This may lead 


to serious liability problems, as it 
is unlikely that insurance cover- 
age is available to unregistered 
persons. It is important for indi- 
viduals undertaking design work 
(particularly students or recent 
graduates prior to registration) 
to explicitly clarify to clients their 
status to avoid any false expecta- 
tions or misunderstandings on 
the latter’s part. Contractual 
language should be clear to miti- 
gate any assumptions of registra- 
tion, and if any standard forms 
are used, they should be care- 
fully reworded to remove any 
mention of the word “architect.” 
It must be emphasized that if 
individuals appear to the world 
(that is, to a court of law) to be 
practicing as registered archi- 
tects, they must expect to be held 


RAISE YOUR STANDARDS 


For lasting beauty in high-traffic areas, specify the best: 
Roppe raised design rubber floor tile. Its solid rubber 
construction reduces noise; resists scuffing, gouging, 
burns and most chemicals. Cleans up with soap and water. 
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write Roppe Rubber Corporation, 1602 N. Union Street, 
Box X, Fostoria, Ohio 44830. Or call toll-free. 
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ROPPE 


1-800-537-9527 
In Ohio 419/435-8546 
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accountable for their actions at 
an equivalent level, regardless of 
their lack of professional status. 
Robert Greenstreet в 


The author is an Associate Professor at 
the School of Architecture © Urban 
Planning at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee and Chair of the Department 
of Architecture. 


1 A 1982 survey undertaken by Rose 
Mohan; an estimated 4000 begin 
practice each year. Architectural Tech- 
nology Winter 1985 p. 44. 

2 Sweet, J. Legal Aspects of Architecture 
and Engineering 2nd Edition (West 
Publishing 1985) p. 217. 

3 Walker, N., Walter, E., Rohden- 
burg, T. Legal Pitfalls in Architecture, 
Engineering and Building Construction 
2nd Edition (McGraw-Hill 1979), 


Specifications (continued from page 53) 
the existence and availability of 
the product, the "sale" to a 
specifier will most likely be made 
on design and technical factors, 
and here technical data is 
paramount. "SpecData" sheets, 
a popular form of technical in- 
formation presentation, were 
developed for this purpose by 
the Construction Specifications 
Institute, which distributes them 
routinely to its members as they 
are issued and updated. Others 
get them from manufacturers 
and distributors who want the 
product's virtues known. The 
advantage of such sheets for the 
specifier is that they organize in 
a consistent format a lot of the 
essential information needed to 
do product selection properly. 
But beyond technical informa- 
tion, there are other factors that 
affect product selection as well. 
In choosing products, the 
specifier also looks for evidence 
that the manufacturer will sup- 
port the product in some basic 
ways if it is eventually specified. 
€ Sales Support. Who can the 
specifier call to look at the proj- 
ect, to see that the product is 
properly detailed, to advise 
about potential problems, to 
keep the office informed about 
new developments, to ask about 
alternative versions, options, 
and uses? Who will provide sam- 
ples? The manufacturer's sales 
representative is the person who 
fills these needs, confirming in 
each case the "rightness" of the 
product and its choice. 
€ Field Support. After the prod- 
uct is specified and purchased 
for the project, the manufac- 
turer's work is not yet done. 
Things can and do go wrong on 
the job and help is often needed 
to advise the architect or the 
contractor, to straighten out 
conflicts and confusion, to expe- 
dite production or delivery, and 
sometimes even to show how the 
(continued on page 63) 


APA Awards for Design 
and Manufacturing Excellence. 


Award Winner: 
Third National Bank 
Headquarters 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Kohn Pedersen Fox 
Associates PC 
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Award Winner: 
Carter Presidential 
Library 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Jova, Daniels & 
Busby, Architects 


Special 
Mention: 
Federal Street 
Restoration 
Boston, Mass. 
Jung/Brannen 
Associates 
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Award Winner: > 2 
Park Plaza 
Condominiums 
Wilmington, Del. 
Salkin Group, Inc. 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


Each year a jury of your peers selects outstanding designs 
utilizing architectural precast concrete. 

Your design could join these award-winning buildings as the 
1989 APA Awards for Design and Manufacturing Excellence is 
now open to all design professionals submitting designs 
utilizing Architectural Precast Concrete produced by an APA 
member and completed since January 1, 1987. Entries must be 
received by January 31, 1989. For an entry kit, call or write APA, 


ARCHITECTURAL PRECAST ASSOCIATION or circle the below number on the reader inquiry card. 

825 East 64th Street 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 ; 

(317) 251-1214 APA-THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONALS 
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Who says nothing is made to last these days? 


It’s not likely we'll see one of our planters 
wear out. That's because Mother Nature and 
Sitecraft have been working together for gener- 
ations to produce planters and other site 
furnishings that not only last, but look beau- 
tiful doing so. One reason Sitecraft site furnish- 
ings are so durable is the materials we choose. 
Clear, all-heart California Redwood, South 
American Ipe and Purpleheart, ae 
Mahogany, Red Oak and Western Yellow Cedar 
are among the most durable woods on earth. 
Another reason is craftsmanship. We've been 
molding, shaping, finishing and protecting 


these woods for professionals like you for a 
long, long time. 

you've got an upcoming project and you 
want beauty that lasts, call or 
write today for a FREE copy — 
of our Sitecraft IDEA BOOK. 
With Sitecraft, what you design 
today, your great, great grand- 
children may enjoy tomorrow. 


N sitecraft 


40—25 Crescent Street Long Island City, NY 11101 
1-800-221-1448 Toll Free (In NYS, 718-729-4900) 


Who says imagination doesn’t grow on trees. 
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Specifications (continued from page 60) 
product should be installed in 
the building. Visiting the con- 
struction site when the product 
is going in works for the man- 
ufacturer in two ways: It in- 
creases the specifier’s confidence 
in the manufacturer, and it also 
provides feedback to both man- 
ufacturer and specifier about 
adverse job conditions to be 
avoided next time. 

е Guarantees. The ultimate 
support the manufacturer pro- 
vides is in the type and length of 
guarantee offered and the will- 
ingness to stand behind the 
product in use. The perfect 
product wisely selected and flaw- 
lessly installed doesn’t need 
much guarantee. But in the im- 
perfect world that we and con- 
struction projects inhabit, things 
go wrong. The fact that product 
improvements are made at all 
implies that it’s a learning and an 
adaptive process. In this flux of 
events, the manufacturer needs 
to stand firm in order to stand 
out. If it doesn't work, it should 
be fixed or replaced without 
additional cost to the owner. If it 
was made for that purpose and it 
was properly installed, there’s 
not much room for equivocation. 
Specifiers and owners know this 
and so do responsible manufac- 
turers. The quality of the prod- 
uct is important but so is the 
quality of the manufacturer’s 
acceptance of responsibility; 
continued confidence and con- 
tinuing specification of the prod- 
uct depend on it. 

© Cost and Time. Last, the 
specifier is looking for the right 
price range (not necessarily the 
cheapest) and reasonable deliv- 
ery time. Sales representatives 
must know cost, of both labor 
and materials, as well as the costs 
of competing products and must 
be honest in reporting these to 
the specifier. A few unpleasant 
surprises, often to the specifier’s 
embarrassment, will quickly cool 
enthusiasm even for the best 
product. And if it takes some- 
thing like 14 weeks to get the 
product on the site after it is 
ordered, the specifier needs to 
know that up front before 
specifying it. Schedules can be 
arranged to accommodate the 
realities of production, but that 
will happen only if the contractor 
is alerted to the need. 

Once the choice is made, prod- 
uct information takes another 
form: detailed specifications to 
be included in the project man- 
ual. The specifier is the person 
who prepares them, but the 
manufacturer can make the job 
harder or easier. The way to 
make it harder is to ignore all the 
things that have just been said: 


make product information 
scarce or inadequate; don’t tell 
what it is made of or how to use 
it; don’t mention tests it passes or 
what colors are available. 

The way to make it easier ts to 
provide a draft specification. 
This should be written the way 
the specifier writes, follow the 
three-part section format used 
today, and recognize that some- 
times performance must be de- 
scribed and that other times just 
a name and model number will 
do. A professional specifier 


should be called in to help pre- 
pare a CSI-style "ManuSpec" 
that can be handed out to other 
specifiers, or an adequate specifi- 
cation should be included in the 
manufacturer's product litera- 
ture or catalog. Manufacturers 
who make specifying a product 
easier make that product more 
likely to be specified. 

Specifying 1s a central activity 
in design and construction. Con- 
scientious specifiers have the 
best interests of the project as 
their top goal. Selecting products 


We believe an Architect's drawing 
should look like it was drawn by an 


Architect, not by a machine. 


AUTOCAD’ 


We believe an Architect's CAD 


system should adapt to the Archi- 
tect ,notthe other way around. 


We believe the Architect's “learn- 


ing curve” is behind him and he 
should not have to go back to 


school to use a CAD system. 


16 OA HOLLOW ETE 


METAL POR FRAME Ens 


We belleve Architects do not like to 


type and should not have to, in order 


to use a CAD system. 


P. O. Box 186 
Pound Ridge, NY 
Telephone 
(Authorized Autodesk Dealer) 


is one of their most important 
responsibilities and they gener- 
ally take it very seriously. Man- 
ufacturers can be of enormous 
help in the process, and specifi- 
ers depend on them, recognize 
the ones that provide high qual- 
ity products, and show a special 
enthusiasm for those who sup- 
port their products with the 
kinds of service just described. 
Walter Rosenfeld a 


The author is an architect and specifica- 
tions consultant in Newton, Mass. 


Laurel Road 
10576 
914 764-4072 
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We believe Architects like to do 
things their own way and don't appre- 
ciate a CAD system which takes that 


prerogative away from them. 


We belleve a truly user friendly 


CAD system will be accepted by the 
oldest “Old-timer” in the office, not 


SCALE 1 1/2" “ا‎ 


just by the "Computer Generation". 


If you share our beliefs, call or 
write us and we will tell you all 


about GEOCAD, the easlest to 
the most "Architec- 
tural" AutoCAD Application. 


master, 


The GEOCAD Architectural system 
is complemented by GEOVUE, 
which converts two dimensional 


plans and elevations into perspec- 
tives without leaving AutoCAD, 
GEOEST, which extracts a com- 
plete estimate from an AutoCAD 
drawing without using attributes, as 
well as a complete GEOCAD 
Turnkey System. 


GEOCAD Inc. is a subsidiary of 


RAE 
GEOCAD detail and GEOVUE perspective from RHA Architects. 


GEOCAD is registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office by GEOCAD Inc. 
AutoCAD is registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office by Autodesk Inc. 
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ASAHI GLASS COMPANY 


NEW SUNPI I RO 


Make NEW SUNPITRO Your Choice 
for Durable, Smooth and Elegant 
Interior & Exterior Surfaces. 


For walls, partitions or showcase stands, this new 
opaque glass will add a fashionable luster to your 
surfaces. Featuring extremely stable properties, its 
smooth, glossy texture will not fade or discolor. And 
NEW SUNPITRO has a tensile strength higher than E ES 
that of marble or granite, so larger sheets can be used E Specifications/Fiat Sheet 


for a variety of applications. What's more, it can be cut, Thickness |8 mm (polished on both sides)|5 MM (polished on one side only) 

polished and curved like regular glass. 
Add a dash of modern elegance to your surfaces. 

Specify NEW SUNPITRO—from Asahi Glass. Note: Curved Sheet is also available. 


ASAHI GLASS СО. , LTD. REPRESENTATIVES 


Pacific Coast Los Angeles: AMA Glass Corp. (213) 327-1414 Seattle: Pan Lam Industries (206) 481-7111 
1-2, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan Hawaii: General Sales Co. (808) 395-1620 Atlantic & Gulf Coast Miami: Sentinel Enterprises Inc. (305) 573-7600 
Tel.: (03) 218-5555 Telex: J24897 ASAGLAS Fax.: (03) 213-1358 Canada Mitsubishi Canada Limited (604) 682-0666 
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20-MHz 386 microprocessor. 


care of business, too. 


Introducing the СОМРАО DESKPRO 386/20e. 20-MHz 386 performance 
designed to fit the increasingly sophisticated needs of 286 users. 


People who work with 386 personal computers 
used to be called rocket scientists. Now they're 
also called accountants, engi- 
neers, managers and CEO's. 
Thanks to the new COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 386/20e. 

It delivers 386 power to 
people whose demanding needs 
have outgrown the capabilities of 

their 286 PC's. Better 

gem, yet, it packs all 

this power 

into a design that fits neatly on 
your credenza. 

Start with speed. Every- 
thing in the new COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 386/20е is optimized to go faster. 

Its 20-MHz Intel 386™ microprocessor with 
cache memory is surrounded by the exclusive 
COMPAQ Flexible Advanced Systems Flex] Ar- 
chitecture. This high-speed combination runs the 
world's largest library of software 
25% faster than non-cache 20- 
MHz 386-based PC's. And 
5096 faster than non-cache 
16-MHz 386-based PC's. 

Its optimized 32-bit de- 
sign also enables you to take full 
advantage of powerful 386 software and 


You're in 
business with a 


High-speed VGA graphics are built in. 


Choose 51/4" and 3½ diskette drives. 


multitasking operating systems such as Microsoft" 
Windows/386, MS" OS/2, XENIX* and UNIX. 

You'll find that a long list of 
high-performance features is built 
in. One megabyte of memory. 
Sharp, high-speed VGA graphics. 
Support for 514" and 31/2" diskette 
drives. And standard interfaces 
to connect a printer, mouse and 
communications devices. 

Of course you have growth 
potential. Five expansion slots are 
available: four for a network card, mainframe 
communications board, modem or other devices, 
and one high-speed 32-bit slot that allows you to 
expand memory up to 16 megabytes. 

You have options, too. There's room to add 
two high-speed fixed disk drives, with 110 or 40 
megabytes of storage. You can 
choose a 135- or 40-megabyte 
tape backup. Or match 

the number-crunching 
power of a dedi- 
cated engineering 
workstation by adding a powerful. Intel 
387™ or Weitek 3167 coprocessor. 

With its integrated design and per- 
formance, the СОМРАО DESKPRO 386/20е 
represents the ultimate space vehicle. 


It simply works better. 


| 


PG 


Standard 
interfaces are on board. 


COMPAQ DESKPRO 386 5 


COMPAQ DESKPRO 386/20e 


Whether you use a personal computer for launch- 
ing rockets or corporate acquisitions, Compaq de- 
livers the highest-performing solution. 

For those who want everything, now, the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO 386/25 is the most powerful 
PC available. For growing performance require- 
ments, the new COMPAQ DESKPRO 386/20е is a 
- move into the power structure. And for users con- 
sidering 286 PC's, the COMPAQ DESKPRO 3865 
is an affordable route to the fast track. 


These PCs are simply the highest-performing 
in the world. That's one reason PC experts rate 
COMPAQ highest overall. And why for the past 
four years COMPAQ has been added by more 
FORTUNE 1000 corporations than any other brand. 

To make this performance part of your busi- 
ness, call 1-800-231-0900, Operator 70. In Canada, 
1-800-263-5868, Operator 70. We'll give you the lo- 
cation of your nearest Authorized COMPAQ Com- 
puter Dealer and a free brochure. 


COMPAQ" is a trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation. Intel? Intel 386 and Intel 387 are trademarks of Intel Corporation. Microsoft*, MS and XENIX* are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 
MS* Windows/386 and MS: OS/2 are products of Microsoft Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 
"Registered U.S, Patent and Trademark Office. COMPAQ DESKPRO 386/25 graphics ©1988 Accent Software, Inc. ©1988 Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved. 


The TRUE TEST OF GREATNESS 
IS THE TES! OP TIME. 


It took more than 100,000 men, 2 million blocks of 
stone and 30 years to complete the great pyramids of 
Giza. Forty-six hundred years later, they still tower 
in the Cairo desert, representing perhaps the world’s 
grandest structures. 

At Dow Corning we also help build structures 
with monumental results. We manufacture an 
extensive line of high-performance silicone sealants 
with unmatched service life. 

Case in point: The New York Hall of Science. 

It was one of the first buildings to be caulked with a 
Dow Corning silicone construction sealant. More 
than 20 years later, the sealant is still in place, as 
rubbery and tight-sealing as the day it was installed. 

In another case, Dow Corning silicone rubber 
sealant was used to caulk Chicago’s Northern Trust 
Bank. After 20 years of Chicago’s icy winters and 
boiling summers, there's still no evidence of the 


2 


©Dow Corning Corporation 1988. DOW CORNING is a registered trademark of Dow Corporation Corporation. 


sealant pulling away, cracking, hardening 
or crumbling. 

Time after time, Dow Corning sealants work 
where other materials won't. The J.C. Penney 
Headquarters in New York City is a classic example. 
Originally caulked with a polysulfide sealant in 1964, 
this 46-story building had curtain-wallleak problems 
from the start. In 1980, the entire building was 
recaulked with Dow Corning silicone construction 
sealants. Since then, there hasn't been one wall or 
window leak reported. Not one. 

From concept through construction, nobody is 
better prepared to analyze and solve your sealant 
problems than Dow Corning. For specification 
information and technical literature call toll-free 
1-800-346-9882 ext 8205. Or write Dow Corning, 
Department 4025, Midland MI 48640. We'll help you 
build a great structure that will pass the test of time. 


DOW CORNING 
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Jack Lenor Larsen is color... 
any color you can imagine. 
Color, design, craft, and 
technology. Luxury materials 
from exotic places. 

41 East Eleventh Street 

New York, NY 10003-4685 
Telephone: 212.674.3993 


# JACK LENOR LARSEN 
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Another Hardheaded 
Dover Breakthrough 
On The Three 


Basic 


Elevator Functions. 


The Worlds First Totally 


In 


Microprocessor 


Control System For Hydraulic Elevators. 


Were particular, actually stub- 
born, about refinements in 
state-of-the-art technology 
for hydraulic elevators. 
Remember, we invented 
them. 

Other manufacturers 
have made a lot of noise 
with assorted bells and whis- 
tles. Dover has been quietly 
and patiently perfecting 
the greatest advance in 
hydraulic elevators since we 
invented them 51 years ago. 
DMC-I® — the first totally 
integrated microprocessor 
control system. 

Our new DMC -I eleva- 
tor closes the doors more 
reliably. Moves the car to the 
next floor more efficiently. 
Opens the doors more 
dependably. What else is an 
elevator for? 


Other brands have offered 
add-on microprocessor func- 
tions on a onesy, twosy basis, 
like bandages. Only Dover 
has taken the years and mil- 
lions of dollars necessary to 
perfect a total, built-in sys- 
tem. Because only Dover 
volume as the industry leader 
made it feasible for us to 
invest such vast resources in 
its development. 


Dover EAS.T unit gives instant 
performance analysis. 


DMCA has a unique new 
hand-held E A. S. L unit that 


is literally a^window" into 


the microprocessor controls. 
It allows us to reprogram up 
to 40 elevator functions in 
minutes. It provides instant 
analysis of existing perform- 
ance, permitting faster, 
more thorough preventive 
maintenance. 

If youre buying or speci- 
fying elevators for low or 
mid-rise buildings, you need 
to see what DMC-I can do. 
Call your local Dover office 
or write Dover Elevator Sys- 
tems, Inc., P.O. Box 2177, 
Memphis, TN 38101. 


ELEVATORS 
Making more 
elevators makes 
Dover No. 1 
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Our designers sit on 
some of their best ideas. 


59 7/51 59 St Adams. Carri by Earl > i 
Burkhard Моден: Beaumont by Gary w KIMBALL + ARTEC 


Revheim. And they're all designed THE CHOICE THAT WORKS 
g time. Call 1-800-482-1616. DIVISIONS or KIMBALL INTERNATIONAL, JASPER, IN 812-482-1600 
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Rice Building 
Art Institute of Chicago 


HAMMOND BEEBY & BABKA’s addition to the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Daniel F. and Ada L. 
Rice Building, offers a highly selective—and highly 
pragmatic—interpretation of Classical museum ar- 
chitecture. Their design incorporates some of the 
most memorable aspects of traditional gallery de- 
sign—and of the existing Art Institute—within the 
framework of modern building methods and mu- 
seum practice. 

It is a big addition: over 66,000 square feet of gal- 
leries alone, bringing the museum’s total exhibition 
space to nearly 223,000 square feet. And while al- 
most two thirds of it supplies badly needed space 
for showing the Art Institute’s collection of Ameri- 
can art and European decorative arts, the other 
third is devoted to a new breed of museum ani- 
mal—the special exhibition gallery, home of the 
blockbuster show. This gallery, with its continually 
changing exhibition design requirements, needed 
an architectural setting quite different from those 
housing the permanent collections. 

Add to the mix the Art Institute’s express wish 
that the addition defer to Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge’s 1893 Beaux-Arts-style main building on 
Michigan Avenue, and you would have had, in the 
hands of lesser architects, a blueprint for disaster. 
But Hammond Beeby & Babka aren’t Chicago ar- 
chitects for nothing. Their ability to appreciate his- 
tory and technology with equal zest allowed them 
to create a building that is by turns traditional and 
contemporary—something they have successfully 
accomplished in projects such as the Conrad Sulzer 
Regional Library (P/A, Dec. 1985, pp. 51—61). 

From the outside, the new wing is almost unpre- 
possessing in its austerity. A system of suppressed 
ornament, in pilasters and architraves, attempts to 
restore the exterior Classical order, which was lost 
over the course of successive additions (see archi- 
tects’ studies, p. 76). It only hints at the riches in- 
side—for this is, indeed, an inside building. It is on 
the “inside” of the museum site, bordering the П- 
linois Central Railroad tracks that bisect the Art In- 
stitute; therefore, it really has no public face, save 
for its south fagade, which is somewhat screened 
from view lest its exit doors be taken for the wing’s 
entrance. 

In fact, its entrance is at its north end, well inside 
the museum. There, a grand limestone portal re- 
states the new wing’s Classical leanings and offers a 
glimpse into its central architectural feature, a two- 
story indoor sculpture court. 

This coolly elegant court is, conceptually and for- 
mally, the focal point of the Rice Building. It is the 
latest in a series of open and enclosed courts dating 
back to the museum’s earliest buildings, and in fact 
replaces a court that was demolished to make way 
for the new wing. The sculpture court is a refer- 
ence point for the galleries on two of the wing’s 
three floors, with the circulation of the rooms con- 
stantly directing the visitor back to it. 

Architecturally, the court is the most overtly 
Classical element in the building’s design. At the 
second (top) floor, ten scagliola Doric columns 
taper up toward capitals painted a silver-bronze. 
Between them, a balustrade of Valders stone (a 
dolomite limestone) shows the almost perversely 
contemporary spin that Hammond, Beeby & 
Babka can put on Classicism: the balusters, which 
appear in elevation as flat, Doric-column paper 
dolls, are in fact solid, rectangular blocks that are 
chamfered at the corners. Square piers, their lime- 
stone facing wrapped around the corners to look 
like solid stone, anchor the court under a laylight 
that filters the sun into something that adds to the 
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burnished look of the whole ensemble. Architect 
Dennis Rupert calls the court an exercise in an “ar- 
chaic Classicism,” and this rather schematized in- 
terpretation, while compensating nicely for the dis- 
appearance of the craftsmen who once executed 
more ornate Classical detail, also gives the court a 
considerable less-is-more power. 

On each side of the court are three galleries that 
display the museum’s 20th-Century American 
painting and sculpture collection. These six rooms, 
with their skylights, coved ceilings, and enfilade ar- 
rangement, sympathize with the Art Institute’s 
original Beaux-Arts galleries (which were beauti- 
fully restored last year by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill). And a loggia along the western edge of the 
second floor affords a view across the tracks to the 
original museum building and to the Chicago 
skyline—a thoughtful reminder of the Art Insti- 
tute’s and the city’s architectural traditions. 

At the southern end of this floor—but a world 
away architecturally—is Regenstein Hall, the spe- 
cial exhibitions gallery. It is a big, featureless, flex- 
ible space with artificial lighting and a sophisticated 
climate control system. To get to it, you must go 
through the permanent collection galleries—sub- 
liminally admonishing visitors to remember that 
there's more to a museum than traveling super- 
shows. 


Two modes in harmony 

What is impressive is how well these two seemingly 
antithetical modes of museum design work to- 
gether. The architects had at first considered a 
more Modern, matrix-and-infill design, with a 
steel-beam courtyard. But two factors worked 
against that. First, conservation and exhibition con- 
siderations mandated that the special exhibition 
gallery have artificial lighting and a flexible layout. 
Second, the idea of a steel structure had to be aban- 
doned, for economic reasons, in favor of concrete 
slab construction. Therefore, as Thomas Beeby ex- 
plains, the concept of standardized parts gave way 
to one of highly individualized parts. The special 
exhibition gallery was made neutral, the 20th-Cen- 
tury galleries got a Beaux-Arts treatment (to ac- 
commodate toplighting as well as to achieve con- 
textual harmony), and the courtyard became a 
Classicized focal point. It is by virtue of a clear and 
simple plan, and a coherent system of ornament in 
the circulation areas, that the architects are able to 
tie these disparate elements into a pleasing whole. 

Itis no surprise that, next to the second-floor gal- 
leries, Regenstein Hall and the ground-floor Euro- 
pean decorative arts galleries are less than thrilling. 
Conservation demands notwithstanding, the delib- 
erate neutrality of these spaces gives them a you- 
could-be-anywhere anonymity, illustrating Тош 
Beeby's contention that the Beaux-Arts model is 
the best one for looking at art. 

Тве Rice Building is elegantly put together, 
from its ingenious “thermos bottle" design (services 
are located at the outer edges of the building to 
create a passive vapor barrier) to its impeccably de- 
tailed stainless steel stair railings. The building 
should wear well in every sense, but that was the 
Art Institute's intention. "Many modern museums 
are not about looking at paintings—they are more 
about architecture," asserts Гот Beeby. The archi- 
tects' stripped-down Classical vision is, as James 
Wood notes sardonically, "not about irony. It 
doesn't have to undermine itself to be contempo- 
rary." Nor, on the other hand, does it have to un- 
dermine itself to be traditional. Pilar Viladas п 


The limestone entrance 
facade of the Daniel F. and 
Ada L. Rice Building inside the 
Art Institute of Chicago (facing 
page) frames a view towards 
the two-story-high central 
sculpture court. The facade’s 
Classical proportions and or- 
nament establish the new 
wing's dominant architectural 
style, which links it to existing 
buildings at the Art Institute. 
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The Rice Building (top left) is 
located on the east side of the 
Illinois Central Railroad 
tracks, which split the Art In- 
stitute’s site. The building in- 
corporates an existing boiler 
plant, which Hammond Beeby 
& Babka refurbished, at the 
south end of its ground and 
first floors. Its south (Jackson 
Drive) facade is deliberately 
subdued, since its doors are 
used primarily as an exit. 

The architects made a study 
of the exterior "orders" (sec- 
ond left) of the original Art 
Institute building and its sub- 
sequent additions, to help 
them develop a contemporary 
version of Classical propor- 
tion that would tie the new 
building to the original. 

The building's “thermos 
bottle" design incorporates 
services and non-art storage 
into narrow spaces that run 
along its outer edges (see 
plans). These spaces create a 


passive vapor barrier (in ad- 
dition to the barriers in the 
walls) that protects the exhibi- 
tion, art storage, and art han- 
dling areas. 

Regenstein Hall, the special 
exhibitions gallery (not 
shown here), is located at the 
south end of the wing; its ad- 
joining bookstore and audio- 
visual room can double as 
gallery spaces. Although it is 
distinct from the other exhibi- 
tion spaces in its design neu- 
trality and dependence on 
artificial light, it is laid out on 
axis with them. On the ground 
floor, less than half the floor 
area is devoted to gallery 
space; the rest is occupied by 
service areas. 

The sculpture court (facing 
page) and second-floor 20th- 
Century American art gal- 
leries are illuminated by a 
system of skylights and 
laylights (see following 
pages). 
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The symmetrical arrangement 
of the second-floor, 20th-Cen- 
tury American art galleries 
(this page) creates axial views 
across the sculpture court 
(top). The galleries them- 
selves are based on the same 
Beaux-Arts model that pro- 
duced the European painting 
galleries in the Art Institute’s 
original building of 1891— 
1893, designed by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge. Hammond 
Beeby & Babka found that 
this type of gallery design 
(apart from its contextual ap- 
propriateness) provided the 
model for a toplighted gal- 
lery, because of its generous 
proportions and coved ceil- 
ings. "Triglyphs" under the 
laylight and in the base- 
boards neatly handle air sup- 
ply and return, respectively. 
The daylighting system con- 
sists of an aluminum skylight 
with a "sandwich" of pat- 
terned diffusing glass (to 
minimize shadows from the 
skylight ribs) and insulating 
glass with a laminated layer 
of film to remove UV rays and 


prevent heat gain. There are 
motorized louvers on its un- 
derside, except over the 
sculpture court. The laylights 
over the galleries are con- 
structed of a steel tube system 
with a wood glazing grid, 
which incorporates recessed 
track for artificial lighting. 
The laylight glass is another 
sandwich, with two layers of 
glass (one textured) at the 
bottom, a "capillary slab" of 
plastic tubes to diffuse and 
direct light, a fiberglass mat, 
and finally another layer of 
glass on top. Over the sculp- 
ture court, both the bottom 
layers of glass are textured, 
each with a different pattern. 
The diffusing glass layers al- 
lowed higher light levels in 
the galleries without the use 
of complicated shading mech- 
anisms or tinted glass (which 
distorts the color of the light). 
On the west side of the gal- 
leries, a loggia (facing page) 
offers views across the tracks 
to the earlier museum build- 
ings and the Chicago skyline. 
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On the first floor, the sculpture 
court is the focal point for the 
American arts galleries (top 
and middle left). Colonnades 
of the court frame axial views 
into the galleries. In these 
galleries, however, a smaller 
“preview” space just inside 
each doorway showcases a 
few of the highlights of the 
collection, offering a quick 
look, or enticing the visitor to 
wander at leisure among the 
works displayed. These gal- 
leries are flexible in plan, and 
use artificial lighting for con- 
servation reasons, as do the 
European decorative arts gal- 
leries on the ground floor 
(bottom left). 

The visitor is lured down the 
stairs to the ground floor by 
display cases (facing page) at 
the bottom of the stairs. The 
stainless steel handrails rein- 
force the cool, monochromatic 
color scheme of the interior, 
which is based on a series of 
grays. No whites are used 
anywhere in the building, 
except for the light boxes 
above the skylights. 


Project: The Daniel F. and Ada L. 
Rice Building, The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Architect: Hammond Beeby 3 
Babka, Inc., Chicago (Dennis E. 
Rupert, principal in charge; Thomas 
H. Beeby, director of design; Ber- 
nard F. Babka, director of technical, 
production, and office practice). 
Client: The Art Institute of Chicago. 
Site: a 52,000-sq-ft site within the 
existing museum complex, bordered 
on the east by the School of the Art 
Institute, on the west by the Illinois 
Central Railroad trachs, on the north 
by the McKinlock Court Galleries, 
and on the south by Jackson Blvd. 
Two existing gallery buildings were 
demolished; an existing central 
mechanical plant was upgraded and 
incorporated into the building. 
Program: 128,000-sq-ft addition, 
including 55,845 sq ft of permanent 
and temporary exhibition space; a 
10,620-sq-ft sculpture court and 
mezzanine; 24,000 sq ft of art stor- 
age and support areas; and the re- 
mainder to mechanical, circulation, 
and miscellaneous areas. 
Structural system: concrete cais- 
sons; flat slab concrete structure with 
steel roof structure in special exhibi- 
tion hall. 

Major materials: Indiana lime- 
stone; Valders stone; teak; oak; ter- 
razzo; plaster; gypsum board (see 
Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system: existing central 
plant upgraded, with central boiler 
plant steam system, and central cool- 
ing towers and chilled-water system; 
VAV system with steam-injection 
humidification. 

Consultants: Cohen Barreto Mar- 
chertas Inc., structural; Cosentini 
Associates, mechanical; Claude R. 
Engle Lighting, lighting; Shiner & 
Associates, acoustical; Jay Silverston 
& Associates, energy conservation 
and environmental; George Sexton, 
American Art installation design; 
Clifford LaFontaine, European and 
Decorative Art installation design. 
Construction management: Schal 
Associates. 

Cost: $23 million. 

Photos: Jon Miller, Hedrich- 
Blessing. 


Clayton County Library 


SITE PLAN 


get built, and informal enough to welcome local 
citizens—and maybe even threaten some. 

Located on Battlecreek Road, a main connector 
between the two highway strips, the building site 
is hardly isolated, but it does have its bucolic as- 
pects. The flood plain of Jester’s Creek to the east 
guarantees the building a lush wooded view in that 
direction; other new county facilities are being 
completed south and west of the new library. Fu- 
ture expansion of the building is designed to sim- 
ply extend the eastern elements, the reading 
spaces, in a north-south direction. 

The building is playful and full of wit, yet accord- 
ing to library director Carol Stewart, it works 
almost to perfection. Its materials are straightfor- 
ward, too direct for some of its critics, and its sys- 
tems are obvious as well. It is undoubtedly the 
major exterior material, the skin, that provokes the 
first and strongest reaction. The corrugated steel, 
with its applied pattern, is unconventional by most 
standards. 

It was the architects’ intent to recall in the panels 
the familiar pattern found on school composition- 
book covers and on cardboard library file boxes; 
each, like the library, is a keeper of information. 
A photograph of just such a file box pattern was 
projected onto a fiberglass sheet, and the pattern 
was then cut out of the sheet, forming a stencil the 
same size as the steel panel. Already base-coated 
in white fluoropolymer paint, the panels were then 
stenciled with dark gray paint of the same compo- 
sition, assuring the finished product of long life. 
Director Stewart keeps an example file box on the 
circulation desk to enable her to explain the con- 
cept to puzzled patrons. 
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Once past any apprehensions about the skin, 
most library users seem to regard the interior 
spaces of the new facility very highly. Organized 
around two strong axes, the basic plan comprises 
two main elements, administration and the reading 
areas. The entry axis passes through the circulation 
desk and ends in the Board Room. The east-west 
axis passes through the circulation desk as well, 
and marks the division between the children’s read- 
ing area and the adult. Accentuated by a pair of 
bold dropped bands incorporating clerestory and 
strip lighting and air grilles, the axis terminates in 
the genealogy area at the east end, and the direc- 
tor’s office at the west. At the crossing of the axes, 
a lanternlike clerestory/monitor floods the circula- 
tion desk below with light. Under the lantern is a 
chandelier composed of a mesh television satellite 
dish and the stadium lighting fixtures typical of 
the library’s lighting equipment. 

In cross section, the gently bowed roof forms of 
the main reading spaces step upward in four seg- 
ments from north to south. Under the corrugated 
metal roof, structure is allowed to occur wherever 
economy and stability require, including occasional 
subsystems for special conditions and lateral brac- 
ing. The wood and galvanized steel truss joists in- 
teract with the mechanical and HVAC elements 
and, with the stadium lighting fixtures, generate 
an interior expression that is more or less indus- 
trial. It is not a harsh composition, yet it is a very 
straightforward one. 

Both the adult and the children’s reading areas 
have large expanses of glazing facing into the 
wooded area along the creek. This east wall bows 
out in the children’s area to form a story-telling 
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Of the two main axes in plan, 
the east/west is the most 
highly articulated, with one 
end at the protruding geneal- 
ogy room, and the other at 
the smaller element signaling 
the director's office. The 
north/south axis crosses the 
other at the circulation desk, 
behind which a screen acts as 
a mild baffle for the board 
room beyond. Among the 
other elements extending 
beyond the asymmetrical H- 
shape, the three study cubi- 
cles (facing page) make an 
almost comical composition 
with and on the south wall of 
the main reading room. They 
are left white, the second pat- 
tern stage having been omit- 
ted from the cladding. Repeat- 
ing similar window heights 
found in other parts of the 
building, the eye-level-when- 
seated glazing shows both 
concern for the user’s comfort 
and the unmistakable whimsy 
of viewing from one of the 
trainlike forms to the others. 
Each has its own conditioned 
air supply. 
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Clayton County Library 


niche, and two triangular offices also jut out on 
either side of the genealogy room. Adjacent to the 
children’s area is the lecture area, which includes 
a puppet stage and a small serving kitchen; the 
room is divisible to form a lecture hall and a smaller 
meeting room. This facility can be used by commu- 
nity groups independent of the library's hours. 
In addition to one of the protruding offices in 
the adult reading area, there are three carrel-like 
accretions at the south end, for individual or small 
group study. The cozy, arched-roofed cubicles 
have proven very popular with the young, who like 
the trainlike feeling of looking or waving through 
the eye-level glazing between one and the other. 
Conditioned air supply for these spaces is brought 
down in a single tube from the ceiling of the main 
room, branching to separate supply grilles within 
the cubicles. Other irregularities in the basic H 
shape of the plan are the genealogy area, the direc- 
tor's office, and a projecting bay in the board room. 
One of the specialties in the Jonesboro facility is 
the extensive genealogy collection, with astound- 
ingly detailed records of towns and counties from 
many areas of the south. The special area in which 
the collection is housed features both a clerestory 
and floor level horizontal glazing, the latter pro- 
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ducing the effect of floating shelving above. The 
director's office has bands of glass and a window 
into the library at eye level when seated, allowing 
her to see out of her office in all directions from 
her desk. High glazing also ends at the top in a 
monitor. Another of the things of which the 
Clayton County Library system is most proud is its 
very advanced computer capability, and its heart 
is located just south of the director's office here. 
The library staff credits the semicircular circula- 
tion desk with handling crowded checkout condi- 
tions and security beautifully, and it is clear that 
the architects have seriously thought out a whole 
host of potential problems here. From the various 
special heights of the vision glass to safety-con- 
scious design of elements that might cause injury 
to young people, it is apparent that the building 
design is under the complete control of its design- 
ers. It is in some ways a tough building, in many 
ways a lyrically witty one, and in every way a skill- 
fully detailed statement. This is not a building that 
fidgets uncomfortably about its identity, nor does 
it hesitate to welcome its public. To quote one staff 
member's teenage child, the library in Jonesboro 
"is awesome." Jim Murphy п 
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The main reading spaces аге 
bright and high, rising to the 
highest point at the south end 
(above). The children’s read- 
ing area (facing page, center) 
is separated from the adult 
area by a simple glass screen 
wall. An even simpler screen 
defines the area behind the 
circulation desk (facing page, 
top) where the director and 
staff work. The chandelier 
above the desk is made of a 
satellite dish and stadium 
lighting. The major axis, with 
one end in the genealogy 
room, is marked by sweeping 
dropped forms (facing page, 
bottom) that visually divide 
the areas. 


Project: Headquarters Library of 
the Clayton County Library System, 
Jonesboro, Georgia. 

Architects: Scogin Elam & Bray 
Architects (originally commissioned 
as Parker & Scogin Architects), 
Atlanta, Georgia (Merrill Elam, 
with Mack Scogin and Lloyd Bray, 
design principals; Lloyd Bray, proj- 
ect architect; Tom Crosby, Rick Sel- 
lers, Dick Spangler, Isabelle Millet, 
and David Murphree, project team). 
Client: Clayton County Library 
System Board of Trustees. 

Site: 3.75 acres of a 25-acre county- 
owned plot. 

Program: headquarters and branch 
library facility of 32,500 square feet 
to house children's services, circula- 
lion, general and specialized collec- 
tions and services including geneal- 


ogy, meeting facilities, administrative 
functions, technical services, and 
other support functions. 

Structural system: steel structure in 
the administrative wing and steel 
columns throughout rest on spread 
concrete footings; curved wood and 
galvanized steel trusses support roof 
deck in main spaces. 

Major materials: exterior, corru- 
gated steel siding with fluoropolymer 
coating, corrugated translucent 
fiberglass canopies; interior, painted 
gypsum board on steel studs with 
fiberglass insulation, stadium light- 
ing, wood and steel truss joists, carpet 
and carpet tiles, television satellite 
dish and stadium lighting for chan- 
delier (see Building Materials, p. 
158). 

Mechanical system: gas-fired roof- 


top or ground-mounted self-con- 
tained air-handling units with 
economizers. 

Consultants: GPWD Consulting 
Engineers, structural and mechani- 
cal; Eberly and Associates, civil; 
Williamson and Associates, specifica- 
tions; Costing Services Group, 
estimating; Ramon Luminance De- 
sign, lighting; Doug Allen, land- 
scape; Scogin Elam & Bray with 
JoAnne DeMilner, interiors consult- 
ant. 

General contractor: M.G 
gineering and Construction. 
Costs: $2.24 million/$68 per square 
foot (construction only). 

Photos: Timothy Hursley, The Ar- 
kansas Office. 
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Linda Vista Branch Library 
San Diego 


New Civic Center 


A new branch library has replaced the 
shopping center next door as Linda Vista’s 
public forum. 


SHOPPING centers, long the principal focus of public life for bed- 
room communities built in the post-World War II era, are giving 
way to new, but more traditional public buildings. As they reach the 
half-century mark, many of these suburbs are building new civic 
centers to bolster pride in the community. The new library in the 


San Diego suburb of Linda Vista is an especially good example of 


this phenomenon, for it stands at the corner of a 1960s shopping 
center, which it has supplanted as civic anchor. 

Linda Vista was built during World War II by the federal govern- 
ment to house airplane factory workers. Over time, private develop- 
ment consumed superblock after superblock without creating an 
identifiable center for this bedroom suburb. The federally built, tem- 
porary housing aged, and in the 1970s, the city made it available to 
Asians displaced by the war in Vietnam. As a result, Linda Vista 
acquired a large, non-English-speaking population to assimilate into 
its older Caucasian community. 

About ten years ago, community activists began planning a new 
library to be built with Community Development Block Grant funds. 
A free site was available in a redevelopment area assembled decades 
earlier for the shopping center. About five years ago, architect Rob 
Wellington Quigley won the library commission with Land Studio, 
landscape architects who had previously assisted in preparing an 
economic development plan for Linda Vista. 

Happily, Quigley’s ideas for making the library a community sym- 
bol won the enthusiastic support of San Diego City Librarian William 
Sannwald, who made the bureaucratic approval process easier and 
more enjoyable. When Quigley added two landscaped, walled courts 
to the program, Councilman Ed Struiksma, a strong supporter of 
the library, secured more city funds to build them as designed, except 
for an omitted fountain in the south courtyard. 

In its siting and architectural design, the library succeeds in the 
difficult role of being both cordial and commanding. By running 
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the main axis diagonally through a rotunda, the architects created 
two major entrances for the building, one from the shopping center 
and one from the street corner at the T-shaped intersection of two 
main arterials. The raised rotunda centralizes the massing and marks 
the entrance from the intersection. Adjacent property owners—one 
was the Linda Vista Presbyterian Church, also angled toward its 
street corner—were persuaded to grant the city easements to plant 
cypress trees on their property so that, in time, a civic space would 
encompass the otherwise featureless intersection. A line of cypresses 
exerts a directional pull toward the library from the vast parking 
lots of the shopping center. From that vantage point, the architects 
say, the library suggests the familiar Southern California imagery of 
the drive-in movie theater, where lines of vision converge toward a 
center. 

Since opening his office in San Diego about ten years ago, Quigley 
has tried to reconcile the regional predilection for a Mediterranean 
masonry building tradition with the economic necessity for wooden 
construction. Commenting on the library, which is his first public 
commission, Quigley says, “This is our best effort to date at finding 
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From its parking lot (above), 
the library presents a mixed 
medley of forms and allusions 
that invite exploration. Beds 
of grasslike lilies are set to 
form grids that recall the rice 
fields of Southeast Asia, 
former home to many new 
Linda Vista residents. Cypress 
trees add a Mediterranean 
note that complements the 


sculptural masonry forms of 
the building. From the street 
intersection (left), the raised 
roof monitor signals the li- 
brary entrance. A trellis indi- 
cates a human scale and 
shades the entrance. 
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a legitimate way to express the contradiction of a massive form built 
with sticks.” 

If the library’s monumental, earth-colored forms recall a masonry 
tradition, the interior is an ode to lightweight wooden construction. 
Structural members have been pared to a minimum, and columns 
have been turned into outsized parasols that appear to lift rather 
than support the roof. Wooden struts like those that crisscross the 
rotunda line the ramp that leads like a processional way from it to 
the adult reading room. Two members pierce the roof of the reading 
room and, bearing a screen to filter light, land on the corners of a 
concrete-block planter outside the room’s tall window. T Con- 
structivist gesture plays nicely against the sculptural, masonry form 
of the reading room. 

While the building makes reference to San Diego’s Hispanic past, 
the landscaping evokes both the exotic lands where paper and writing 
originated and the different cultures represented in the library’s 
users. Ron Wigginton of Land Studio conceived the Papyrus Court 
as a symbolic representation of the Egyptian landscape, with wire 
obelisks and a red sandstone river that runs from the base of a 
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concrete bench inside the library to the court outside. Rows of dietes, 
a grasslike lily, are planted in beds in the library's parking lot to 
suggest, from a distance, the rice fields that were a familiar part of 
the Asian newcomers' former landscape. 

No longer will alert motorists cruise up the hill and right on 
through the intersection of Ulric and Comstock Streets without 
finding any reason to stop and alight. Nor will Linda Vista's large 
foreign population find their needs unserved in a collection that will 
have audio cassettes and ten percent of its books in languages other 
than English. The Linda Vista Library affirms that these institutions 
do indeed have a contemporary role in the community. They broad- 
cast civilization through its accumulated written record. When they 
are well served by architectural design, their grasp can even equal 
their reach. Sally Woodbridge لا‎ 
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Firmly anchored to Из site by 
the rotunda, the library 
branches out to claim the 
perimeters of its corner lot 
(top). As shown in the site plan 
(left), users of the adjacent 
shopping center are drawn to 
the library by a line of cypress 
trees. The radial lines of the 
library parking lot deter- 
mined the organization of 
walkways and lighting, all of 
which converge on the en- 
trance. At the intersection, 
trees serve to define a civic 
space. In the Papyrus Court, 
which can be seen but not 
reached from the outside of 
the library (facing page), the 


designers have recalled the 
distant origins of paper and 
thus of libraries in an Egyp- 
toid landscape with a screen- 
shaded bed of papyrus and 
wiry obelisks in a red des- 
ertlike floor of painted con- 
crete crossed by a red 
sandstone river (above). A 
second walled court (not 
shown) provides additional 
outdoor reading areas as well 
as space for socializing out- 
side the community au- 
ditorium and for overflow 
activities from the children’s 
area. 
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Р/А Inquiry 
Shopping Ма! Rehabilitation 


Older malls, now 
widely being 
rehabilitated, are 
acquiring a new 
public role, but they 
have yet to fully 
play the part. 
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PA Inquiry 
Remaking Malls 


MANY are the ways to wring dollars from the 
hands of consumers, but few are as effective as 
shopping malls. While they may lure us with their 
public space—with the trappings of traditional 
cities such as fountains, benches, and cafés—malls 
remain private developments that must make a 
profit. And, while they may beckon with public 
events—with concerts, exhibits, and shows—malls 
remain primarily places of commerce, where al- 
most every design decision is aimed at encouraging 
people to part with their money. 

We commonly think of the private sector as 
somehow encompassed by or enclosed within the 
public realm. But malls reverse that order. They 
are privately owned and operated structures that 
physically enclose public space and public activities, 
providing an object lesson in what has become a 
major political issue: the privatization of public life. 
Can the public good be achieved through private 
means? Should community activities be at the be- 
hest of commercial interests? Such questions be- 
come particularly urgent at a time when large num- 
bers of malls are being rehabilitated to achieve a 
greater public role and community presence. 


First Generation Malls 

'The first shopping malls, built in the 1950s and 
1960s, did not play such a part; while they had 
publicly accessible space, various factors limited 
their public role. For one, communities simply 
placed less demand upon malls. Many of the early 
centers were built in newly developed suburbs, 
which tended not to have many organized events 
or well-established institutions. Even today "the de- 
mand for public events," says Leigh Speakman of 
Cadillac Fairview, “1з not as great in malls located 
in newer suburbs as it is in more urban areas." 

'The huge tracts of land on which the first subur- 
ban malls were built physically isolated those 
facilities. And their largely closed exteriors tended 
to reinforce their private character. "It used to be 
that you couldn't even find the entrances to some 
of those malls," says Keith Kovar of the Interna- 
tional Design Group. 

'The people developing shopping malls a gener- 
ation ago also did not have to go out of their way 
to attract the public, since there were so few other 
malls to serve as competition. "Developers just 
wanted to get product up and get a cash flow 


going," notes David Brotman of RTKL. "Design 
was not very important to most of them, and the 
malls were typically dark, with poor graphics, bad 
materials, and uncontrolled storefronts." 

That may have reflected not only a lack of com- 
petition, but a different perception of what a shop- 
ping center should be. “Ме now see shopping as 
a form of entertainment," observes Speakman, 
"and the mall as a place in which we are enter- 
tained. In the past, emphasis was on the retailers; 
malls were kept dark to emphasize the storefronts, 
and the central spaces were monumental and often 
inflexible, discouraging the staging of events." 


The Second Generation 

Various factors are now driving the widespread 
rehabilitation of those early malls. "Many of the 
original leases are terminating," says Michael 
Sharp of Melvin Simon & Associates, "offering an 
opportunity to upgrade and expand malls and to 
change their tenant mix." Shifts in the local con- 
sumer market, competition from other malls, or 
simply sagging profits are among the reasons why 
such changes are made. One rule of thumb is that 
$10 to $12 a square foot of rehabilitation costs can 
justify a 20 to 25 percent increase in rents. 

The investors in malls also have changed, spur- 
ring more rehabilitation. Pension funds have be- 
come major investors in shopping malls in recent 
years, working on their own or in concert with 
developers. Fiscally conservative, the managers of 
these funds mostly invest in existing malls, which 
have a proven track record and established tenants, 
rather than in the construction of new facilities. 
"Pension funds managers," says Brotman, "are 
more interested in a reasonable rate of return than 
in short-term cash flow, so existing malls are attrac- 
tive to them." 

Also, "good sites for new malls are now few and 
far between," adds Brotman. In many areas, the 
large tracts of flat land near population centers 
have already been developed, and those that re- 
main often are protected in some way; several bat- 
tles over the placement of malls in wetlands or next 
to historic sites are now under way. Even where 
suitable land exists, public opposition to such devel- 
opment has increased because of the added traffic 
it can bring or because of the effect it can have of 
draining downtowns of retailers or shoppers. 


Richard Barnes 


Project: Chapel Square Mall, 
New Haven, Conn. Architects: 
Herbert S. Newman Associ- 
ates, New Haven. 


Aker/Burnette St 


Project: American Tin Can- 
nery, Pacific Grove, Calif. Ar- 
chitects: Dinapoli Berger Ar- 
chitects, San Francisco. 


Project: Crossroads of San 
Antonio, San Antonio. Archi- 
tects: RTKL, Dallas. 
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Perhaps the major force driving the rehabilita- 
tion of older malls is competition. With many 
urban areas having an oversupply of malls, and 
with anchor tenants in short supply because of the 


many recent mergers and cost-cutting efforts of 


department stores, the competition among malls 
for tenants has become keen. Existing malls, with 
anchor tenants in place, offer a clear advantage. 

Along with the consolidation of department 
stores has come a slicing up of consumer markets 
into ever more narrowly defined niches. This has 
brought a new competitor: specialty malls, which 
are smaller facilities, often without anchor stores, 
that offer specific types of merchandise. “Specialty 
centers,” says Alan Fairbrass of the International 
Design Group, “have definitely increased the com- 
petition among malls and have forced the rehabili- 
tation of many regional centers just to keep up.” 

The most effective way for mall owners to attract 
tenants, though, is for them to attract shoppers, 
and here existing malls also have an edge. “The 
suburbs around many existing malls,” notes Speak- 
man, “have developed to a point where they are 
almost small urban centers, with a mix of building 
types—offices, hotels, health centers—and good 
public transportation to the sites.” 

The public transportation connections to many 
existing malls have become an important incentive 
for tenants, because retailers are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to find employees in the suburbs will- 
ing to work for modest wages. Such transportation 
also has become important for the unemployed. 

And the greater number and mix of nearby 
buildings, along with the greater number of public 
events, eases the promotion of many rehabilitated 
malls. “In one of our more urban malls,” says 


Speakman, “the city uses the center 50 percent of 


the time for concerts and other community events. 
We help them promote those activities because they 
bring people into the mall.” 


Mall Overhauls 
However attractive the rehabilitation of malls may 
now be for owners or investors, success still greatly 
depends upon the type and quality of the work. 
One of the most dramatic changes being made to 
older malls is the increase in light levels and the 
introduction of daylight. “Skylights,” says Sharp, 
“whether clad in glass or fabric, are one of the 
essential elements of a renovation.” The effect is 
to make malls more like urban streets, open to the 
sky, and to shift the emphasis from the stores to 
the public spaces. “The mall itself,” notes Fairbrass, 
“now attracts people as much as the tenants.” 

Complementing that streetlike character is the 
increased use of fountains, planters, and seating. 
“Fountains are used to create noise and move- 
ment,” says Brotman. While they can present oper- 
ational problems—springing leaks or becoming 
clogged with coins or trash—few rehabilitated 
malls are without them. Plants also offer visual vari- 
ety, although they can hamper the flexibility of the 
public spaces. “It is best to use movable planters 
where events might be staged,” says Speakman. 

The increased amount of seating is part of a 
larger effort to encourage people to linger in malls. 
“For these projects to be successful,” says Brotman, 
“you want to increase the amount of time people 
spend in malls. That was how food courts got 
started: to keep shoppers in the mall over lunch.” 
Food courts have become such an attraction in 
malls that they are often located away from high 
traffic areas. “Food courts,” notes Speakman, “can 
be located on upper levels or be used to strengthen 
a weak area in a mall.” 

The newest trend along these lines is the instal- 
lation of amusement rides and games. First 


Project: Centreway Arcade 
and Building, Melbourne, 
Australia. Architects: Cocks 
Carmichael Whitford, Mel- 
bourne. 


Earl Carter 
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Project: Northwest Arkansas 
Май, Fayetteville, Ark. Archi- 
tects: Alamo Architects, San 
Antonio. 


Project: Stonestown Galleria, 
San Francisco. Architects: 
Field Paoli Architects, San 
Francisco. 


Marvin Wax 
j 


Don House 


Project: Corte Madera Town 
Center, Corte Madera, Calif. 
Architects: Field-Gruzen As- 
sociated Architects, San Fran- 
cisco; Rasmussen Ingle An- 
derson, production architects. 


Project: Inner Circle, Stanford 
Shopping Center, Stanford, 
Calif., Architects: Field Paoli 
Architects, San Francisco. 


Project: Town Center at Boca 
Raton, Boca Raton, Fla. Archi- 
tects: RTKL, Dallas. 


Dave Whitcomb 
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employed at a large scale in the 110-acre West Ed- ^ Project: Beaverton Mall, 
monton Mall, in Edmonton, Alberta, these amuse- Beaverton, Ore. Architects: 
ments can include miniature golf courses, roller SERA Architects, Portland. 
coasters, giant slides, skating rinks, and carrousels. lecause the e 25 
The idea is to attract the entire family to the mall 
and to provide enough activities so that they will 
stay for hours. But many in the industry are unsure 
of the benefits. “The hard rides can greatly in- 
crease an owner’s liability,” says Fairbrass, “and 
some retailers see the amusement rides as distract- 
ing rather than attracting people.” “The jury is still 
out on these entertainment facilities,” says Brot- 
man, although he recalls that “some developers 
also said that food courts would cost too much and 
take too much space. Now everyone wants one.” 

Surface materials employed in the rehabilitation 
of malls also reflect their greater use by and respon- 
siveness to the public. The trend in floors has been 
to move away from soft, porous materials such as 
carpet toward harder, more impervious surfaces 
such as ceramic tile, natural or composite stone, or 
terrazzo. Many owners “prefer materials that have 
uniform color throughout,” says Sharp, “in case 
the surface wears off.” 

Walls too are becoming harder and more dura- 
ble. “In public areas,” continues Sharp, “we recom- 
mend the use of plastic laminate, tile, or heavy 
wallcovering, and only a minimum amount of 
wood or drywall. In restrooms likely to become Project: Uptown Shopping 
vandalized, we find that epoxy-coated concrete Center, Portland, Ore. Archi- 
block works well and that small, dark-colored tects: SERA Architects, Port- 
ceramic tile discourages graffiti.” land, Oregon. 

Ceiling treatments vary, depending upon the i ements to the 
projects budget and the image being sought. e of malls often extend 
“Metal pan or linear metal ceilings,” says Sharp, > he entrances. The 
“are useful in renovations because they can be eas- i 1 
Пу dropped below existing ceilings.” Plaster ceilings sertion of ne 
seem to be more common in malls aiming at an store s has become a way 
upper-end market, and open ceiling or lighting і nalls can give more 
grids with an exposed structure are still sometimes | ic © sure to te 5 
used in lower-budget projects. li 


Strode Eckert Photographic 


Strode Eckert Photographic 


The Suburban Downtown als of р 
In general, the rehabilitation of older malls repre- i ed by a skylic 
sents a net gain for the public. However much they ce at both ends. The 
might be motivated by commercial interests, the 9 of parking usec 
provision of more public space, community events, face ide | 
natural light, eating facilities, and recreational ас- er so the rehabi 
tivities all are changes for the better and suggest tati „мед the -ement 
that, within areas it controls, the private sector can of storefronts along that side 
do a good job fulfilling public needs. (b right), p > g 

Where the private sector falls short, as malls both nuc ore interesting face 
new and old show, is in its connections to things the ic. Tying 
beyond its control. “One area that is not being ad- fronts together are c 
dressed," says Kovar, "is the outside of malls. They N 
are still brick boxes in a sea of asphalt." Even in 
built-up sites, with structured parking and a mix 
of other building types surrounding the mall, the 
forms tend to be physically separated and dis- 
persed, so that the mall’s public space, however 
much it might adopt the form and activity of tradi- 
tional urban streets, does not function as such. Few 
connections to other properties are ever made. 
And architects who have made efforts to open 
malls to the outside or to connect to other nonretail 
buildings report considerable opposition. When 
Benjamin Thompson & Associates, for example, 
proposed opening up the new food court at the 
Century City mall to the street, they met resistance 
from the owner and the health department. 

Still, such efforts need to be made. If the private 
sector is to be counted on to provide public 
amenities, then it must do more to connect to other, 
sometimes competing parties. And if malls are to 
become, as many in the industry say, the new sub- 
urban downtowns, then they must do more than 
just look the part. Thomas Fisher в 
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Project: Penn Square Mall, 
Oklahoma City. Architects: 
RTKL, Dallas. 
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Project: South Park Май, 
Charlotte, N.C. Architects: 
HOK, St. Louis. 


Courtesy of HOK 


Project: North Star Mall, San 
Antonio. Architects: Ray 
Bailey Architects, Houston. 


Project: Tyson’s Corner 
Center, McLean, Va. Archi- 
tects: RTKL, Dallas. 
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Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 
Minneapolis 


The Museum in 


the Garden 
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Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 


TO look at the elegant, sculpture-packed formal 
garden across the street from the Walker Art 
Center, you would think that the various works of 
art had simply marched out the Walker’s front 
door and into the evergreen-walled “outdoor 
rooms” that define the garden, creating an al fresco 
annex to the art museum. 

In fact, the seven-and-a-half acre, $12 million 
Minneapolis Sculpture Garden is the product of 
an inspired public-private collaboration. The city’s 
Park and Recreation Board owns the garden and 
will oversee its maintenance and security, while the 
Walker, which masterminded the project and 
raised most of the money to build it, will supply 
the art from its permanent collections and tempo- 
rary exhibitions. 

Architects Edward Larrabee Barnes/John M.Y. 
Lee & Partners developed the formal arrangement 
of four 100-foot-square “outdoor galleries,” sepa- 
rated by major and minor axes, in which the sculp- 
tures are displayed. Barnes, who designed the 
Walker’s 1971 building, intended this formal plan 
to serve as a flexible foil for the exhibitions, and 
to contrast with the Romantic naturalism of nearby 
Loring Park. A 250-foot-long greenhouse on the 
garden’s western edge provides a covered walkway 
from the parking areas to the Walker and its neigh- 
bor, the Guthrie Theater. 

Landscape architects Quennell Rothschild Asso- 
ciates were commissioned to design the garden’s 
landscaping—a formidable task. The unstable soil 
conditions of the site, which was once a lakebed, 
necessitated building the garden and greenhouse 
on 80-foot piles. And Quennell Rothschild’s design 
for the arborvitae-topped, battered granite walls 
that define the four square quadrants cleverly con- 
ceals the site’s six-foot drop in grade. 

Within this framework, the Walker commis- 
sioned site-specific artworks that combine inspira- 
tion and utility. Design curator Mildred Friedman 
asked landscape architect Michael Van Valken- 
burgh and landscape designer Barbara Stauf- 
facher Solomon to design horticultural installa- 
tions for the greenhouse interior; Frank Gehry 
created a 22-foot-high glass fish that leaps above a 
lily pond in its center house. Martin Puryear con- 
tributed a pair of 14-foot-high granite columns for 
the garden’s entrance; Jackie Ferrara designed a 
cedar seating platform next to the greenhouse. Sol 
LeWitt’s elegant granite crosswalk connects the 
garden to the Walker across Vineland Place. 

A planned pool at the north end of the garden 
was turned over to Claes Oldenburg and Coosje 
van Bruggen, who created a giant spoon, topped 
by a cherry that sprays water, over a pond. And 
Siah Armajani designed a 375-foot-long steel 
bridge that spans Interstate 94 to connect the gar- 
den’s site to Loring Park and downtown. The result 
of these efforts is a park that obliterates the boun- 
daries between landscape, architecture, and art. 

Parks superintendent David Fisher cites the im- 
portance of “trustful relationships” in this complex 
collaboration. Furthermore, Martin and Mildred 
Friedman are exacting clients and tenacious advo- 
cates. Although Martin Friedman waxes enthusias- 
tic about working with a public agency (“People 
have a sense of obligation to their constituency”), | A 
his frequent exercise of decidedly un-democratic SITE AXONOMETRIC \ 
veto power (“What’s a committee?” he asks, only 
half facetiously) made sure that the finished prod- 
uct was up to the Walker’s perfectionist standards. 

The garden, which combines public-sector accessi- 
bility with a private-sector intensity of vision, is a 
work of public art that is indeed a work of art. 

Pilar Viladas a 
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Minneapolis Sculpture Garden 


Project: Minneapolis Sculpture 
Garden, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architect: Edward Larrabee 
Barnes/John M.Y. Lee & Partners, 
New York (Edward Larrabee 
Barnes; Alistair Bevington, princi- 
pal in charge). Landscape architect: 
Quennell Rothschild Associates, 
New York (Peter Rothschild, partner 
in charge; Claudia 5. Thornton, 
project landscape architect), sculp- 
ture garden; Michael Van Valken- 
burgh, Cambridge, Mass., and Bar- 
bara Stauffacher Solomon, San 
Francisco, conservatory interior. 
Client: Minneapolis Park and Rec- 
reation Board (David Fisher, 
Superintendent of Parks; Dennis 
Ryan, Dir. of Engineering; Sandra 
Welsh, Landscape Architect). 

Site: a 7.4-acre, previously unde- 
veloped city park, bordered on the 
north by open land; on the south by 
the Walker Art Center and Guthrie 
Theater; on the east by Interstate 
Highway 94 and Loring Park; and 
on the west by a residential district. 
Program: sculpture garden for 
permanent and changing sculpture 
exhibition; includes an 8000-sq-ft 
conservatory to display horticultural 
art and provide a sheltered walkway 
between the parking lot and the mu- 
seum and theater. 

Structural system (conservatory): 
steel pipe frame, welded construction; 
concrete grade beam system founda- 
tion on 80-ft driven steel piles. 
Major materials: granite (sculpture 
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garden); concrete; tempered glass; 
steel; aluminum glazing system; 
brick paving (conservatory) (see 
Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system (conserva- 
tory): gas-fired boilers; hot water 
fin-tube radiation at perimeter walls, 
with supplementary unit heaters; 
automatically hinged, electronically 
controlled ventilator system with 
subsidiary supply and exhaust fans. 
Consultants: Thomas Н. Otto & 
Associates, structural (sculpture 
garden); Weidlinger Associates, 
structural (initial design); Bakke, 
Kopp, Ballou & McFarlin, Inc., 
structural (design development! 
working drawings); Gerald 
Palevsky, P.E., mechanical; Bakke, 
Kopp, Ballou & McFarlin, Inc., 
mechanical/electrical; Howard 
Brandston Lighting, lighting; MTI 
Distributing Co., irrigation; Donald 
Borrman, project coordinator; Mark 
Kramer, coordinator of exhibition 
installations. 

General contractor: C.S. McCros- 
san Construction, Inc., sculpture 
garden site development; Arkay Con- 
struction, conservatory; Noble Nurs- 
ery, Margolis Brothers Landscape, 
landscape contractors; Killmer Elec- 
trical Co.; Cy-Con, Inc., bridge con- 
tractor. 

Costs: $2,340,000 million (sculp- 
ture garden); $1,836,500 (conserv- 
atory, not including interior land- 
scaping); $1,600,000 (bridge). 
Photos: Mark Darley. 
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Specialized Lighting 


Five examples of 
lighting tailored to 
specialized settings 
show that good 
lighting, at any 
scale, lies in the 
details. 
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EVEN the best of buildings, improperly lighted, 
can pale to the critical eye. So it comes as no sur- 
prise that architectural projects ranging from inti- 
mately scaled boutiques and restaurants to ram- 
bling civic and institutional complexes frequently 
involve the expertise of lighting consultants. The 
power of light to alter impressions of buildings and 
to greatly enhance their functionality places a 
heavy burden on the lighting designer, specialist 
or not. 

The proliferation of new lamps and specialized 
fixtures, balanced against refinements in color ren- 
dering and energy efficiency, leads to a design 
equation that, at first blush, presents a dizzying set 
of variables. To their credit, lighting manufactur- 
ers have recognized the pressing need to assist 
those who, while required by profession to have 
some competency in the subtleties of lighting, lack 
significant training in the technology. Philips 
Lighting, for example, opened its comprehensive 
Lighting Center earlier this year. The center, lo- 
cated in Somerset, New Jersey, offers a range of 
mock-ups and seminars. GE Lighting, now in the 
midst of a thorough revamping of its GE Lighting 
Institute in Cleveland, says it will begin offering 
educational programs to lighting specifiers again 
in mid-1989. These centers serve as valuable re- 
sources to designers who are interested in expand- 
ing their command of lighting technology and 
theory at the most rudimentary or advanced levels. 
And such efforts are not limited to manufacturers. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society has de- 
veloped a series of lighting energy management 
documents setting guidelines for energy-conserva- 
tion, maintenance, operation, and controls. 

Of late, the news in lighting technology has fo- 
cused on the miniaturization of light sources—and 
the rush to shrink fixtures and attendant hardware, 
such as transformers. “The trend in atriums, lob- 
bies, restaurants, and retail stores is to put light 
only where it needs to be,” says Mark Roush, man- 
ager of lighting education at the Philips Lighting 
Center. “And to do that, you need small, control- 
lable beams of light.” Often used in such applica- 
tions is the MRI6 lamp, a two-inch-diameter 
tungsten-halogen lamp whose overwhelming 
popularity has led critics to call it the lighting 
cliché of the 1980s. But the trend continues: an 
even smaller MR11 lamp will soon be available, 


says Gilbert H. Reisling, of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 

Both aesthetics and energy are driving forces 
behind the development of small lamps, though 
"energy is less a concern than it was for a while," 
says Bob Davis, manager of lighting application 
and research for GTE Sylvania. Davis says dissatis- 
faction with the color rendition of many energy- 
efficient sources led people to temper their belief 
that energy saving is good at all costs. 

Energy-related factors undoubtedly feed the 
current popularity of fluorescents which, in the 
words of one journal, are showing “ап amoeba-like 
ability to diversify and change shape." The shrink- 
ing of the fluorescent tube, both in diameter and 
length, is a development that many say will have 
significant changes on office ceilings, which will be 
freed from the standard 2' x 4' grid dictated by 
the former dimensions of fluorescent tubes. 
Perhaps the biggest story in fluorescent lighting is 
the refinement of phosphor technology, producing 
so-called "triphosphor" lamps that have color 
superior to the once dominant cool white bulbs, 
while maintaining high efficiency. 

Meanwhile, energy codes are clamping down on 
designers in ways that virtually eliminate the sole 
use of incandescent lights in large applications. 
Strictest among the states is California. But design- 
ers who have been conscientious in California and 
breathing easier elsewhere may soon find tougher 
compliance requirements throughout the country, 
if proposed revisions to the ANSI/ASHRAE/IES 
lighting standards are endorsed. Standard 90.1P, 
the sweeping energy guideline that includes a light- 
ing section more stringent than the current ver- 
sion, will become the new model for statewide en- 
ergy codes, when approved. Add another variable 
to the lighting equation. 

What follows are glimpses at a broad range of 
lighting applications and descriptions of how each 
case was approached on a site-specific basis. Not 
all are flashy. Many of the solutions, in fact, rely 
on thoughtful uses of readily available luminaires, 
often applied in the most inconspicuous manner. 
Lighting designer David Mintz, for instance, feels 
better about an installation if it goes largely un- 
noticed. Says Mintz: “If someone compliments me 
on my lighting job, I begin to wonder what I did 


wrong." Vernon Mays u 
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Project: Rainbow Room, New 
York. Lighting consultants: 
Jules Fisher & Paul Marantz, 
Inc. Architects: Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates. 
The composition of discreet 
spaces that make up the two- 
story Rainbow Room complex 
offered opportunities to de- 
velop a myriad of lighting 
schemes, which had to create 
atmosphere without upstag- 
ing the architecture. “It may 
be hard to believe that a strik- 
ing view of the Empire State 
building is a design dilemma," 
says Teal Brogden, of Fisher/ 
Marantz. "But, when the fog 
rolls in, the interior environ- 
ment has to be worth the trip." 
By stressing the use of am- 
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1 6'/150mm 
bient light on horizontal sur- 
faces, while concentrating 
focal light on and in vertical 
architectural details, the de- 
signers minimized window 
reflections that would obscure 
city-gazers’ views. In the new 
Rainbow Pavilion (top left), 
glass sculptures, highlighted 
by movable 25-watt MR16 
uplights, add to the festive 
setting. The display of Chihuly 
glass art contributes ambient 
light to the room, while its 
placement in high niches does 
not diminish the panorama 
beyond. Indirect lighting 
fixtures above the perimeter 
windows, combined with re- 
cessed downlights above the 
dining tables, add contrast. In 
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the signature space, the re- 
stored Rainbow Room (top 
right), a computer-controlled 
light symphony plays against 
the shallow dome of the ceil- 
ing. Dimming systems with 
multiple presets allow balanc- 
ing of natural and artificial 
light according to the bright- 
ness outside and condition of 
the view. A vast collection of 
custom-designed fixtures, 
some from Fisher/Marantz 
and others by commissioned 
outside artists, grace the proj- 
ect. In the Rainbow and Stars 
Room (above right), fiber- 
optic stars designed by Milton 
Glaser add a fine texture to 
the wavy banquette wall. 
Fisher/Marantz designed, 


among many others, the 
bronze torchieres between 
the banquettes (drawing and 
photo, above) and cone- 
shaped wall sconces (draw- 
ings, above left) that appear 
in the bar. In order to meet the 
mandated 5-watts-per- 
square-foot energy budget, 
strategies were developed to 
compensate for the use of 
high-wattage, four-color 
floodlighting of the cast glass 
wall that serves as backdrop 
to the orchestra. In many 
cases, decorative lighting ele- 
ments capitalized on reflected 
light from the fringes of an 
open-aperture downlight 
played off a dropped ring or 
other form. 
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Project: Food Service Facility, 
Pacific Bell Administration 
Offices, San Ramon, Califor- 
nia. Lighting consultants: 
David A. Mintz. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
San Francisco. 

In lighting the cafeterias and 
dining rooms that cater to 
more than 7000 employees 
daily, “the idea was to give a 
variety of lighting experi- 
ences and colors, without 
making it garish,” says light- 
ing designer David Mintz. 
Knowing that the workforce 
spent all day under fluores- 
cent lights, Mintz wanted to 
provide a welcome change 
during employees’ lunch 
hours. “But we were dealing 
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with the state of California, 
which has a strict energy code. 
That alone would have pre- 
cluded the use of only incan- 
descents,” Mintz says. The 
sheer size of the 1200-seat 
main dining room caused 
acoustical problems that 
eventually worked to Mintz’s 
advantage in providing an 
alternative lighting scheme 
that relied on fluorescents. 
Acoustical consultants called 
in on the problem recom- 
mended installing curved, 
fabric-wrapped fiberglass 
panels in the ceiling (which, 
incidentally, were dropped 
slightly to double as return- 
air ducts). Mintz capitalized 
on the ceiling form. His re- 


sponse was to bounce light off 
the scalloped ceiling from 
fluorescent lights housed in 
custom-made extruded chan- 
nels (photo and drawing, top), 
arranged in a radial pattern 
in deference to the facility's 
circular geometry. To add a 
change of pace and a con- 
trasting sparkle, Mintz added 
incandescent downlights be- 
neath the soffit. 

Different considerations 
guided the lighting of the food 
servery (above right). The 
combination of a lower ceiling 
and bright lights (MR16 point 
sources) under a stainless 
steel soffit were intended to 
draw attention to this central 
space. Additional casework 
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lighting in the sneeze-guards 
gives a general wash of light 
over the food. The facility in- 
cludes a number of private 
and semiprivate dining 
rooms, as well. In one confer- 
ence dining room (above mid- 
dle), custom fixtures designed 
by the architects feature a 
pendant light in which two 
200-watt A lamps housed in a 
polished chrome bowl reflect 
light off a painted aluminum 
dome (drawings, above left). 
“Although much of this is 
custom-design, we did a lot of 
it with standard products,” 
says Mintz. “We avoid 
exotica, so that the lighting is 
affordable, replaceable, and 
maintainable.” 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Project: AT&T Network Oper- 
ations Center, Bedminster, 
New Jersey. Lighting consult- 
ants: Light & Space Associ- 
ates. Architects: Jorge O. Sosa 
Architects with Pavel Cillik. 
The program for this corpo- 
rate nerve center, where 
round-the-clock computer 
operators monitor the volume 
of calls through the Bell Sys- 
tem, presented enormous 
challenges to designer Peter 
Barna. "From a lighting point 
of view, much of what AT&T 
wanted was in conflict," 
Barna says. First on the wish 
list was to upgrade from a 
fixed display board to an ac- 
tive system that could be re- 
programmed to simultane- 


JEFFERSON AVENUE INTERSECTION AND ROADWAY FIXTURES 


Project: Downtown Detroit 
Master Lighting Plan. Light- 
ing consultants: Howard 
Brandston Lighting Design. 
The scope for this project, 
budgeted as a $15 million en- 
deavor that will take at least 
five years to complete, is a 
differentiated lighting pro- 
gram for the streets and land- 
marks of Detroit's urban core. 
The plan (map, top) estab- 
lishes a hierarchy of down- 
town streets and reinforces 
the downtown financial, en- 
tertainment, and waterfront 
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ously display separate 
regions within the system. 
Choices were narrowed to a 
rear-projection video system, 
which mandated a low am- 
bient light level in the room. 
Yet operators at the terminals 
also require task lighting to 
complete paperwork and con- 
sult reference books. Barna 
supplied task lighting with 
low-voltage PAR36 lamps in 
recessed adjustable-angle 
ceiling fixtures, an approach 
that provided a concentrated 
beam of light on the work ta- 
bles with almost no spill. 
(Small goose-neck fixtures 
fitted with miniature quartz 
lamps were provided as sup- 
plemental task lights.) 


WOODWARD AVENUE FIXTURE 
| 


ل 


TV LIGHTS 


LOW-VOLTAGE INCANDESCENT STRIPS 


LOW-VOLTAGE PAR36 INCANDESCENT DOWNLIGHTS 


Barna supplied a low level 
of ambient light to illuminate 
operators’ faces, and his solu- 
tion solved another problem 
in the process. He provided a 
one-foot-wide border of indi- 
rect, incandescent light 
around the projection screens 
(top right) to give facial light- 
ing, and in the meantime re- 
duced the operators’ adapta- 
tion strain from looking back 
and forth between white 
paper and the dark screen. 
An additional lighted cove in 
the rear of the control center 
(drawing, above right) pro- 
vides ambient lighting for 
workers under the gallery. 

The job was further compli- 
cated by AT&T's desire to 


WATERFRONT PLAZA FIXTURE 


moat—that cuts off the city 
from all directions. Motorists 
are compelled to enter down- 
town via one of eight bridges 
crossing the highways, and 
lighting designer Howard 
Brandston recommended em- 
phasizing those points of 
entry with monumental light 
fixtures framing the bridges. 
A conscious effort was made 
to preserve historic elements 
of Detroit's lighting system. 
Reproduction light standards 
die-cast from the city's 1920s 
street lights, for example, will 
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porary as one moves from the 
historic center of the city to- 
ward its waterfront district 
and Renaissance Center. Jef- 
ferson Avenue will be show- 
cased with towering modern 
fixtures that emphasize it as 
the symbolic borderline with 
Canada. The only aspect of 
the project now complete is 
the lighting of Hart Plaza 
(photo, above), the urban 
park along the Detroit River. 
The brushed-aluminum 
fixtures used in the plaza 
were designed to fit the con- 


have permanent TV lights in 
the roomto allow videotaping 
without requiring film crews 
to haul additional lights into 
the space. Last, because the 
center often accommodates 
visitors, a viewing room was 
added in a second-floor gal- 
lery and enclosed in glass to 
seal out noise that would dis- 
rupt activity on the operations 
floor. But how to keep reflec- 
tions off the glass, both in the 
viewing area and the offices 
(photo, top left) below? Barna 
kept light away from walls 
parallel to the glass, instead 
bouncing light off the side 
walls. There is a four-scene 
preset dimming system. 
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finish inside as well, which 
gives it a very nice quality," 
says Lien. The fixtures are 
fitted with 175-watt metal 
halide lamps to give a whitish 
glow. "We were looking for 
better light, not more light," 
Lien says. 

The master plan's broader 
mission encompasses the 
lighting of major buildings, 
churches, fountains, statues, 
and parks in the city, as well. 
Detailed calculations were 
done on statues and churches 
within the district and lighting 


Р/А Technics 
Specialized Lighting 


This pendant lamp-housing 
consists of two cast-glass cones 
joined together with a glass dif- 
fuser ring. The Zefiro 3 is the 
largest of three similar fixtures, 
which are available with white 
cones and a blue ring or with 
blue cones and a white ring. 
Atelier International. 


Circle 108 on reader service card 


A stainless steel wall sconce has 
a 12-inch-wide trough-shaped 
lamp housing, a triangular sup- 
port arm, and a circular wall 
mounting. The Delta sconce 
holds a single 300-watt halogen 
bulb. Brueton Industries. 


Circle 109 on reader service card 


A recessed wall washer unit 
measures only four inches in 
depth, making it adaptable for 
use in walls as an uplight or floor 
light. The rectangular unit holds 
a fluorescent lamp. 

Engineered Lighting Products. 


Circle 110 on reader service card 


A hung fluorescent luminaire 
provides indirect lighting for 
rooms with ceilings as low as 
eight and one-half feet. The LCI 
fixture is three inches deep, and 


ety of channel extrusions for 
specific mounting locations such 
as stairs and floor-wall corners. 
The lamps are easily replaceable 
and are wired so that, if one 
lamp burns out, the others stay 
lighted. Celestial Products. 


Circle 105 on reader service card 


A halogen ladder lighting sys- 
tem carries three round-back 
metal fixtures on parallel cables 
up to ten feet long. А 75-watt or 
150-watt transformer is enclosed 
in a metal housing at the base. 
Each halogen spot bulb delivers 
the equivalent of 100 watts of 
incandescent light while consum- 
ing only 20 watts of energy. 
Electrix. 


Circle 103 on reader service card 


A low-voltage miniature PAR 
fixture is made for low-profile 
architectural and display appli- 
cations. The dichroic coating on 
the fixture’s reflector abates over 
60 percent of the heat energy 
from the light beam for cooler 
temperatures in the illuminated 
area. Times Square Lighting. 


Circle 106 on reader service card 


An acrylic light tube called 
Lightpipe™ can be used to de- 
lineate exterior architectural 
features in a manner similar to 
neon. An interior reflective sur- 
face spreads light evenly 
throughout the tube for up to 40 
feet using one metal halide lamp. 
Filters can be inserted to provide 
variations in color. TIR Systems. 


Circle 104 on reader service card 


A fiber-optic lighting system 
allows long, flexible, neonlike 
tubes of light to burn from a 


Flexible strip lighting contains 


A concealed track lighting sys- 
tem called Recessed Trak™ 
houses track and fixtures in the 
ceiling, leaving only linear trim 
and a two-inch slot exposed. The 
system largely retains the aiming 
flexibility of standard track light- 
ing. The tracks can be run in 
continuous lengths, and prefab- 
ricated intersections are avail- 
able. Alkco. 


Circle 100 on reader service card 


A solid metal wall sconce 
creates unusual shadows 
through its angular form. The 
Zag sconce holds three incandes- 
cent lamps and is finished in 
bronze, copper, nickel-chrome, 
or aluminum over solid brass 
construction. 

Ruine Design Associates. 
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A prismatic lens for fluorescent 
lighting fixtures offers ten times 
the impact resistance of conven- 
tional lenses. The KSH-25 Acri- 
Tuf lens is appropriate for 
such high-impact areas as sports 
complexes and manufacturing 
areas and is available for re- 
cessed and surface-mounted 


Proud Manufacturer of Detroit Hart Plaza Luminaire 


Pluram inc., Architect, St.-Jean-sur-Richelieu 


thru innovation. 


Pushing back the limits of contemporary 
luminaire design, the CAND1 luminaire from 
our Candela Series, enhances your landscapes 
with modern interpretation of classic themes. 


On your next lighting project, come to us first. 
et's innovate together. 


Lu m Е c INC. Circle No. 361 on Reader Service Card 
PO. Box 633 Tel.: (514) 430-7040 
Ste-Thérése (Qc) Fax: (514) 4301453 (THOMAS 
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Circle Мо. 305 on Reader Service Card 


— wall systems provide an extraordinary focus on design 
flexibility plus low initial and lifecycle costs. Select from the endless 
possibilities that unlimited color, scoring, pattern and 

texture will provide. Plus you'll save the cost of on-site 

finishes and subsequent refurbishing. 


1988, all rights reserved, 
and ® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Canada and other 
LT countries by THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO., 


Box 6063, Baltimore, MD 21231. 
FACTORY GLAZED MODULAR WALL UNITS 


я 


301/837-0720, 800/638-3188. FAX 301-837-949 
TELEX 87-791. Sweet's 04200/BUR. 
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(continued from page 114) 

A miniature lamp called De- 
signer 16% projects a powerful 
beam of light from an unusually 
small light source. The lamp, 
available either as a narrow spot 
or narrow flood beam, measures 
two inches in diameter and is less 


than three inches long. It fits a 
standard medium-base incan- 
descent socket. GTE Sylvania. 


Circle 112 on reader service card 


A low voltage lighting system 
consists of two rails that conduct 
power to halogen lamps 
mounted on telescoping arms. 
The lamp heads can be tilted, 
locked, and rotated 360 degrees. 
'The arms can be removed and 
clipped to any location on the 
rail. The basic Light Rayl system 
includes a six-foot track, three 
heads and a remote 500-watt 
transformer. 

GEO International. 
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A track-lighting system de- 
signed by Perry King and San- 
tiago Miranda employs lengths 
of aluminum track suspended 
from stainless steel cables. Four 
different fixtures are offered 
with the system, which is called 
the Expanded Line Network. 
The tracks are available in two 
lengths and four colors and can 
support up to four or six 
fixtures. Flos. 
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PRODUCTS 


A wallbox dimmer for solid- 
state, low-voltage lighting is the 
first product designed for such a 
purpose. The NTELV-300 and 
NELV -450 control solid-state 
low-voltage lamps either alone 
or in combination with conven- 
tional incandescent lamps. They 
feature devices to prevent over- 
loading circuits and short cir- 
cuits. Lutron. 
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A six-foot floor fixture with an 
inverted pyramidal shade pro- 
vides glare-free indirect lighting 
while maintaining an unclut- 
tered ceiling. The Venus tor- 
chiere has a painted shade float- 
ing on brass spheres supported 
by a painted structure and base. 
Visa Lighting. 


Circle 116 on reader service card 


Compact track lighting fixtures 
in the C-153 Series are designed 
for lighting retail spaces. The 
series provides a basic, nonfil- 
tered incandescent light and 
prevents the glare often brought 
about by shallow lighting angles. 
Lighting Services, Inc. 


Circle 117 on reader service card 


(See Technics, Specialized Light- 
ing, p. 108.) 
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FROM THE 
HOUSE THAT 
RUTH BUILT TO 
THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT 


Incandescent, HID and Fluorescent. Cooper 
Lighting is the single source that offers a virtually 
limitless choice of lighting products. The choice for 
Yankee Stadium, the choice for millions of homes, and 
the choice for your next project. 

Halo, Metalux, Crouse-Hinds, Lumark, McGraw- 
Edison and Sure-Lites are all part of Cooper 
Lighting. We are an unparalleled resource for manufac- 
turing, engineering, marketing, design and research. 
Seven regional showrooms provide an opportunity to 
experience first-hand the effects of lighting. 

Brilliance from a single light source. Cooper 
Lighting, 400 Busse Road, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007. 


COOPER LIGHTING 


THE SINGLE LIGHT SOURCE 
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For over 100 years, we have beena 


company dedicated to finding better 


ways for people to express more 


functional, design sensitive office 


environments. 


The Arris™ System, designed by 


Rich Thompson, is the latest 


expression of this commitment and 


it continues today! We are a 


company with a renewed sense of 


direction and purpose. You will 


come to know it in every expression 


of our business; throu£h our new 


products, our facilities and our 


service to you. 


Alma Desk Company РО. Box 2250 High Point, NC 27261 


Furniture for the Total Business Environment.™ 
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Finally... you can now have а 
Conversation with your elevators. 


Introducing the TOTAL ELEVATOR DIAGNOSTICS SYSTEM... ТЕП, 


T.E.D. lets the elevator “speak” to you through a vivid, computer-generated graphics 
display! Elevator location & current status, car & hall call condition, direction of 
elevator travel and numerous other information displays are available. Average waiting 
time and interfloor travel time can be computed and provided as statistical data. 

With T.E.D., analysis of elevator use in conjunction with actual building conditions 
is available at the touch of a key pad. Has your building usage changed? T.E.D. 
provides exact data for analysis. Where system modifications are called for...no more 
guesswork! 

Your Montgomery Service Professional can evaluate T.E.D’s information with you 
to yield more efficient Preventive Maintenance results than ever before! T.E.D. can 
provide “electronic snapshots’ which isolate time segments of operation to pinpoint 
elevator condition and usage coincidental with reported service malfunctions. Fewer 
false alarms and wasted service dollars are the result! 

The possibilities are endless for interaction with your elevators. Call Montgomery 
today. just ask for LE.D. 


® 
iti montgomery ELEVATORS ESCALATORS POWER WALKS POWER RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, One Montgomery Court, Moline, Illinois 61265 Offices in principal cities of North America/Representatives Worldwide 
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WALL SECTION AT PORCH + 


STANDING SEAM METAL ROOF 

30# FELT 

3" RIGID INSULATION 

2" x 6” TONGUE-AND-GROOVE DOUGLAS FIR DECKING 
EXPOSED 2" x 6" FRAMING AT DORMERS 
2" x 4" FRAMING /R-11 BATT INSULATION 
Y," PLYWOOD / CARPET 

2" x 10" JOISTS 

R-30 BATT INSULATION (ABOVE PORCH) 
LOG BEAM 

18" LOG COLUMN 

INDIGENOUS SANDSTONE STEPS 

LOG RAIL 


2" x 10" REDWOOD JOISTS 
2" x 6' REDWOOD PLANKING 
PERIMETER INSULATION 
LOG TRUSS 

LOG RAILING 

BEADED BOARD PANELING 
у“ STRIP OAK FLOORING 

74" PLYWOOD SUBFLOOR 

2" x 12" JOISTS 

R-30 BATT INSULATION 
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Back to the Old 
Log Cabin 


Time was, log buildings were the 
bailiwick of the humble and the 
poor. No more. Today, clients 
who seek a rustic ambience with- 
out taking on a lifelong commit- 
ment to roughing it are commis- 
sioning elaborate log structures, 
the design of which tests the 
architect’s knowledge of time- 
worn techniques and modern- 
day technology. 

Denver architect Peter H. 
Dominick, of Dominick Archi- 
tects, recently completed a 12- 
bedroom log hunting lodge in 
the Colorado Rockies that, he 
says, called for considerable ex- 
pertise not normally required. 


Log construction requires a 
knowledge of both age-old 
methods and modern technolo- 
gies. 


An exterior view of the Colorado hunting lodge. 


How, for example, to choose 
the correct log type? Commer- 
cially available logs come either 
machined or handcrafted, Domi- 
nick says. But the simple choice 
of one or the other carries 
further implications. Machine- 
tooled logs come in standard 
dimensions and, because they 
are limited in length to from 12 
to 16 feet, are generally only 
usable as wall systems. On the 
other hand, handcrafted logs, 
available in up to 45-foot lengths, 
can be developed into complete 
structural systems. Because they 
require no splicing, handcrafted 
logs have the structural integrity 
to be used in exposed roof sys- 
tems, which also give interiors a 
desirable aesthetic. 

The inevitable settling of log 
walls must be factored into the 
design process, with slip joints 
(drawing, p. 122) detailed into all 
doors, windows, and moldings. 
If green logs are used, settlement 
of two to four inches can occur 
in an 8-foot-high wall section. 
Columns require screw joints at 
the base, so they can be lowered 
with the logs. More acceptable 
are the tolerances expected with 
standing dead timber,which will 
settle and crush as much as %4 
inch per 8 feet of wall height. 
Shrinkage and crushability are 
both related to the moisture con- 
tent of logs, Dominick says. In 
standing dead timber, that 
amount is generally 19 percent 


or below. “I like to see them be- 
tween 11 and 14 percent,” he 
says, noting that moisture con- 
tent is strongly influenced by 
where and when the logs are 
harvested. 

Checking, or cracking, occurs 
in every log. In general, the 
cracking follows a spiral pattern 
through the log, which makes it 
difficult to control moisture pen- 
etration to the interior of the 
buildings. If you don’t take pre- 
cautions to protect the wall from 
standing or blown water, and the 
checking has not been filled with 
either chinking or caulking, the 
water will travel in this spiral and 
eventually work its way into the 
interior. Dominick adds an ironic 
note: "We're very liability-con- 
scious these days, yet the notion 
that a building has to be leak- 
proof is somewhat at odds with 
rustic construction." 

Dominick sounds an alarm on 
water infiltration, because of his 
first-hand experience with log 
construction. “I didn't know 
enough about what water would 
do to wall systems. You really 
need to protect the building, and 
that gets into the whole mainte- 
nance issue." Beware, for exam- 
ple, of lawn sprinklers soaking 
the walls. In the northwestern 
U.S., water tends to bead on the 
sides of buildings, so sealants 
should be carefully applied 
(water-based sealants and stains 
are recommended, he says). In 
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Colorado, for example, you have 
to deal with extreme ultraviolet 
rays and their effect on colors. 
In the Southeast, you have mil- 
dew, fungus, and bugs. 

Your builder should be famil- 
iar with the different species of 
trees and their properties. (His 
suppliers preferred the use of 
lodgepole pine.) Each species 
carries its own liabilities. For 
instance, the outer inch of 
Adirondack white pine tends to 
be punky and is susceptible to 
rot, Dominick says. Other prob- 
lems such as blister rust and pitch 
pockets must be considered 
when building with logs. Beauti- 
ful exposed purlins in the dining 
room ceiling are somehow di- 
minished in value if a pitch 
pocket suddenly bursts and 
showers pitch down over the 
table. 

Be conscious, as well, of log 
sizes; they are not constant in 
dimension. Most crafting com- 
panies talk about an average 
diameter, meaning that a log of 
10-inch average diameter might 
have a butt of 12 to 13 inches 
and a tip that is 7 to 8 inches. In 
construction, that is compen- 
sated for by stacking the logs 
tip-to-butt. “So you have a 
dynamic look in the building, 
but it creates a kind of order in 
the way in which you plan 
things,” Dominick says. “It’s not 
as easy as brick, although I like 
to call logs a bricklike system.” 


Ken Redding 


Galleries leading to the guest bedrooms overlook the living room. 


TYPICAL PARTITION N 
WALL SECTION | : 


heavy dose of diplomacy may be 
in order, Dominick says. Here's 
why: Because of the roundness 
of logs, the outer edges of the 
log don't do much in terms of 
spanning. They just add weight. 
So if beams have to conform to 
limitations on bending that 
building departments look for, 
then the building can end up 
looking awfully beefy. “You’ve 
really got to work on that,” says 
Dominick. “It’s a matter of nego- 
tiating, and a matter of having 
your engineer work with the 
builder and building department 
to prove that these things are as 
stable as they really are.” 

The technique of choice for 
constructing log walls can vary 
according to the client’s budget 
and the architect’s insistence on 
structural purity. Squared logs 
connected with dove-tail or mor- 
tise-and-tenon joints may be 
beautiful, but they are also ex- 
pensive. Another alternative, 
Swedish coping (in which logs 
are coped on the bottom to rest 
snugly on the rounded top of 
the log below), offers a nice 
wood-to-wood look but has prob- 
lems with air infiltration. The 
most common and least expen- 
sive method is to use full round 
logs with saddle notch joints (the 
method used in this lodge). 

Insulation techniques are de- 
pendent on the method of log 
construction chosen. If saddle 
notches are used, batt insulation 


Drawings: Garry Harley 


Structural calculations for log y "HET p should be placed in each joint as 
buildings pose a new challenge HE . — EL UE T TI the logs are laid. While a com- 
with each project. Each species GL == s mon rule of thumb states that 
has a different fiber strength | FE JAR 
that needs to be tested. And, if | ЕНЕВ - E an R-value of 1.2, Dominick says 
you're in the jurisdiction of a that neglects the advantageous 
local building department, a FRONT ELEVATION =з оет thermal mass of logs. "There 


each inch of log thickness yields 
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A view of the dining room. Openings are cut after the log walls are erected. 


have been tests on logs which 
show that they require some- 
thing like 30 percent less energy 
to cool and 20 percent less en- 
ergy to heat than a typical 
larly R-valued wall system 

If the appearance of t 
tional joinery is desired in the 
roof structure, Dominick says, 
then a purlin system is favorable 
to a truss, which generally in- 
volves a number of metal con- 
nections. Openings in the walls 
are cut after walls have been 
laid, and then only at first to 
allow crafters to move from in- 
side to out or from room to 
room. Builders caution to put 
the roof on a log building and 
load it before cutting openings; 
also, make sure the logs are 
shimmed to keep them from 
rolling. Finally, the bucks (or 
rough framing) for one opening 
should go in before moving to 
the next opening, because they 
are major stabilizers in the wall. 
Walls are further reinforced 
with foot-long spikes driven 
through the logs in a regular 
pattern (their locations are 
planned to avoid conflict with 
openings). While many design- 
ers choose to design window 


Half-round logs are used as treads in the stair hall. 


bucks with heavy material that 
caps the ends of the log rounds, 
his preference is for 2x4 or 2x6 
members that leave the round 
ends exposed. 

While it is easy to take for 
granted the chinking between 
logs, this area must be treated 
with care. Old methods applied 
a mixture of horse hair, sawdust, 
and cementitious material. Now 
there ат mthetic systems that 
employ backer rods of poly- 
styrene wedged in the opening 
from both sides. By trapping air 
between the two sides of the 
chinking, these produce a highly 
insulated wall. Dominick encour- 
ages great care in selecting seal- 
ants, because some of them 
keep the chinking from adher- 
ing to the logs. 

In the end, he says, "the thing 
to stress is there aren't any stand- 
ards. There are many ways to 
build with logs. And that's the 
great fun of it. Even though 
you're working with a traditional 
material and often an assumed 
traditional imagery, the way in 
which you put these things to- 
gether can be very dynamic and 
very contemporary if you wish." 
Vernon Mays ш 
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When Baltimore decided to 
replace the windows in its 120 year-old 
City Hall, Baltimore talked to all of the 
major window companies. 

Then Baltimore chose Marvin. 

Baltimore chose Marvin 
because no one had more experience 
at making windows to order. Because 
no one was better-equipped to actually 
make all of the different shapes and 
sizes. Because no one else could 
incorporate more maintenance and 
energy-efficiency features into such 
historically accurate replicas. 

And because we make 
windows to order, we could apply more 
know-how and technical support to the 
job. We could deliver on a schedule 
and in an order that let the contractor 
do his job quickly and cost-efficiently. 

No other window company 
could have handled this job as well as 
we did. The proof is right there at 
Baltimore City Hall. 

And nobody can argue with 
City Hall. 

For more information, call us 
toll-free at 1-800-328-0268 (in 
Minnesota, dial 1-612-854-1464). 

Or just write Marvin Windows, 8043 
24th Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
MN 55425. 
— 


MARVIN WINDOWS Е 
ذا‎ ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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Technics ‘Topics 


)W FRESH AIR 
CIRCULATION IN TEMPERATE MONTHS 


TO ALL 


е ADD EVAPORATIVE COOLER OR AIR CONDITIONER 


e FIT DRYER WITH SOUND BOOT 


SOUND REDUCTION MEASURES INCLUDED IN PROGRAM 


1 SEAL MAIL SLOTS 

2 REPLACE HOLLOW-CORE DOORS WITH SOLID 
CORE DOORS 

3 INSTALL SOUND-REDUCING WINDOWS WITH 
MINIMUM 2-INCH DEEP AIR SPACE 

4 SEAL OFF SOFFIT VENTS ADD ROOF OR GABLE 
VENTS AS NECESSARY 

5 BLOW INSULATION INTO ATTIC TO DEPTH OF 
TWELVE INCHES 

6 FIT EXISTING GABLE VENTS WITH SOUND BOOTS 

7 FIT ROOFTOP VENTS WITH BAFFLED VENT CAPS 


Quiet and Comfort 
is Goal of Project 


Noise insulation is a chronic 
problem in tract houses. When 
such houses are located under 


airport flight paths, outside noise 


is no longer just an annoyance; it 
threatens property values and 
makes peace and quiet an elusive 
goal. But a project under way in 
the residential areas surround- 
ing Denver's Stapleton Airport 
is making houses quieter—and 
more livable—by altering win- 
dows and doors, vents, and me- 
chanical and electrical systems. 
'Тһе Stapleton Noise Insula- 
tion Program is a comprehensive 
plan for insulating 3200 homes, 
22 churches, and eight schools, 
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A noise reduction project for 
the area surrounding an airport 
offers lessons for all construc- 
tion. 


NEW 
TED 
LAMINATEL WINDOW 
STORM 
3LAZING 


WINDOW CONDITIONS 
NOISE REDUCTION IMPROVEMENT OF VARIOUS WINDOW TYPES 


primarily in the Denver suburb 
of Aurora. The plan was de- 
veloped as part of an agreement 
whereby the airport, in exchange 
for the right to build a new run- 
way, would pay up to $7500 to 
insulate each home in the desig- 
nated area. 

David L. Adams & Associates, 
a Denver-based acoustical en- 
gineering firm, produced a 
policy manual to guide the alter- 
ation of each home in a cost-ef- 
fective way. The manual relies 
on data from previous projects 
and sample surveys they did on 
two percent of the area homes, 
predominantly tract houses from 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

Engineer Dana Hougland, 
head of the program's design 
team, explains that sound trans- 
mission is dominated by the 
"weakest link" in a building en- 
velope. In other words, if there 
is a great disparity between the 
reduction value in a house's walls 
and its windows, the noise in the 
house will be greater than if 
those values were similar. The 
project's ideal goal is to equalize 
those values. 

The most extensive part of the 
program is the installation of 
new custom-made windows to be 
installed throughout the houses. 
Where the budget allows, these 
are double-pane sound-rated 
units. New windows alone ac- 


count for a substantial difference 
in noise levels (see graph above). 

But installing sound-reducing 
windows is ineffectual if those 
windows are left open even 
slightly. A standard single-glazed 
window, tightly closed, reduces 
exterior noise by 22.5 decibels; 
opened only one inch, the reduc- 
tion plummets to three decibels. 
Consequently, the project takes 
into account the need for a com- 
pensatory ventilation system; a 
"fan only" option is added to 
forced-air heating systems. In 
homes without air conditioning, 
evaporative coolers are installed 
where budget allows. In some 
cases, this even involves upgrad- 
ing electrical systems to support 
the new mechanical equipment. 

Highest on the priority list, 
though normally not the most 
costly, is repairing uninsulated 
openings: mail slots, pet doors, 
milk delivery vents, and roof 
vents. The manual calls for seal- 
ing unnecessary openings (mail- 
boxes are provided to replace 
mail slots, for example). Essential 
openings such as roof and dryer 
vents are fitted with baffles to cut 
down the noise level, and insula- 
tion is installed in attics. 

About 1000 houses in the 
noisiest section of the project 
area are to be surveyed and im- 
proved during the next year. 
Mark Alden Branch п 
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You asked for a high gloss laminate 
with our tough ARP SURFACE: 


Н | | 
Now Nevamars exclusive сте 1 15. Contact Nevamar for details.) 


ARP SURFACE" is standard 


on our Glossie laminates in 26 colors...with more 
to come! While we still don’t recommend using 
even ARP Glossies for heavy-use/high wear hori- 
zontal applications, never before has a gloss 
laminate offered this much toughness...to keep 


your interiors looking new longer. 
And with many times the wear 
resistance of ordinary laminates, 
theres less damage during fabri- 
cation and installation, too. (Resis- 
tance to dulling by sliding abrasion 
tests on ARP SURFACE gloss is 
improved by at least 20 to 1 over 
conventional gloss laminate. 


ARP 
SURFACE" 


Conventional 
Laminate 


NEVAMAR 


DECORATIVE LAMINATES 
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Want proof? Ask your distrib- 


utor for our free Glossies ARP SURFACE Prove- 
It- Yourself kit, and see how we stand up even to 
steel wool! Check out the rest of the Nevamar 
line, too, because now you'll find the ARP 
SURFACE on almost all Textured Finish items. 


So why use anything else? If you 
really want to shine for your 
clients, specify Nevamar ARP 
SURFACE laminates. For more 
information, call 1-800-638-4380. 
In Maryland, call 1-800-233-9485. 
Nevamar Corporation, 8339 
Telegraph Road, Odenton, 
Maryland 21113. 


Kevin Hyde 


‘Lechnics ‘Lopics 


A stroboscopic image records joint movements as a volunteer falls on the “trick stair.” 


MAIN CONDITIONS CAUSING STAIRWAY FALLS 
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Volunteers Fall 
for Safer Stairs 


If you have any doubts about the 
need for safer stairs, just con- 
sider these statistics: in 1986 
some 4000 people were killed in 
stair accidents; nearly 800,000 
required hospital treatment. 
While building codes have been 
revised in recent years to try to 
reduce these figures, most of the 
new requirements, such as hand- 
rails and larger treads, have been 
aimed at preventing falls. Now, 
acknowledging that a certain 
number of falls will occur despite 
all precautions, noted stair re- 
searcher John Templer, with 
associate Deborah Hyde, is con- 
ducting research at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology with the 
goal of making stair falls less 
dangerous. “People are going to 
fall on stairs no matter how good 
the design may be,” says Hyde. 
"If you accept that as a given, 
then you have to try to make 
stairs as safe as possible." 

In their research, Templer 
and Hyde have been inspired by 
the automotive industry, which 
has also had to work to make 
inevitable accidents less injuri- 


ous. Templer estimates that the 
automotive industry's protective 
measures are responsible for 
saving up to 10,000 lives per 
year, and that a similar effort 
devoted to stairs could save as 
many as 2000. Further, they 
believe that plastic foams like 
those used in auto dashboards, 
gymnasium mats, and play- 
ground equipment may be 
adaptable for use on stairs and 
handrails. Confirming this be- 
lief, though, requires precise 
study of the mechanics of falling. 
The first exercise of their re- 
search was to categorize the most 
frequent types of stairway falls 
(see table, left) based on existing 
research, some of it Templer's 
own. In order to observe a series 
of subjects in the act of falling, 
they then developed a "trick 
stair" with moving parts de- 
signed to trigger each type of 
fall. For example, nosings on the 
stair can be raised to trip sub- 


jects, or treads can be pulled 


away to cause missteps. Each 
subject wore a padded suit with 
reflectors attached to his joints. 
Stroboscopic photography was 
then used to document patterns 
of body movement on film (see 
photo above). A parachute har- 
ness caught the victims before 
they completed their falls. 

In the current stage of re- 
search, Templer and Hyde are 
feeding the "trick stair" data 
the paths traced by the reflec- 
tors—into a computer model 
developed by Toby Boulet of the 
University of Tennessee. The 
computer will “complete” the 
falls, that is, project what hap- 
pens on impact. 

Another phase of the project, 
being conducted by Satyat 


John Templer's research on 
stair safety at Georgia Tech 
looks toward lessening the se- 
verity of injury in stair mishaps. 


Hanagud of Georgia Tech's 
School of Aerospace Engineer- 
ing, will test the various thick- 
nesses of plastic foam that Tem- 
pler and Hyde have identified as 
being of potential value. "We 
thought that people in the auto 
industry and others would all 
have standards for these mate- 
rials, but they didn't," said Tem- 
pler. "So we had to develop our 
own way of testing materials." 
They will combine the results 
of the materials tests with those 
of the computer model to deter- 
mine the appropriate kind of 
padding system for stairs. Hyde 
says they are seeking materials 
that will allow the force of a fall 
to dissipate, while remaining 
easy to walk on. “The only time 
the material would feel soft is 
when you have a strong force 
acting on it—like a fall," she 
says. The researchers hope that, 
based on their research, such 
products will be developed and 
marketed by private industry. 
"It may well be that we will be 
able to use some fairly standard 
products," adds Templer. The 
research may also be applicable 
to falls in bathtubs and other 
areas where falls often occur. 
Templer also hopes that the 
research will result in code 
changes, although he acknowl- 
edges that "the codes always lag 
a bit behind the research." He 
believes that codes, which have 
traditionally been developed 
through a mixture of experi- 
ence, common sense, and con- 
ventional wisdom, could benefit 
greatly from hard data like that 
which they are now developing. 
Mark Alden Branch п 
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BOOKSTORE 


Order Information 

To receive books, circle appropri- 
ate numbers on the Reader Service 
Card in the back of this issue. Pay- 
ment must accompany orders 
being shipped to P.O. Box num- 
bers. Please allow 6-8 weeks deliv- 
ery. Prices subject to change. 
Orders good only for U.S. 
addresses. 


Send the card in an 
envelope to: 

Paul McKenna 
Progressive Architecture 
P.O. Box 1361 

Stamford, C'T 06901 


P/A Back Issues 

A limited supply of the following 
issues are available at $7.00 a copy, 
Check MUST accompany order! 


October 


2 3 
—— 
STRUCTURAL LEA CLA DE L. ROBBINS 
JETAILS FOR DAYLIGHTING 
ان‎ DESIGNS ANALYSIS 
INSTRUCTION 5720, 
ТИ Т 
ШҮП STRUCTURAL 
1 | 
Ай 
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FRANK WOODS & JOHN POWELL L 


OVERLAY 
DRAFTING 


1 Adding On, An Artful Guide 
to Affordable Residential 
Additions 

by Duo Dickinson, 177рр., Шиз. 
($39.50) 

This book offers a multitude of 
ideas to help both architect and 
homeowner. Rejecting the inevita- 
bility of standardized design solu- 
tions, the author proves that the 
thought and care of good design 
can create unique, effective and 
beautiful improvements that meet 
today’s needs. 

Circle B601 under Books 


Special Issue: Solving the Housing Crisis 


September 
Interior Design / Flooring 


August 
Special Issue: Australian Parliament 
House 


July 


Morphosis Cancer Center / Marketing 


of Services/KPF/Terry/Brick 


June 
Botta / Corporate Clients/ Hotel 
Guest Rooms/ Curtain Walls 


May 
Som/Nouvel/Vitra/University of 
California / Office Chair 


April 
preservation / Rehabilitation 
Computers 


ESIGN SIMULATION 


2 Structural Details For 
Concrete, Steel, Masonry, 
and Wood Construction 

by M. Newman, illus. ($22.50 
each—except Masonry book, 
which is $19.50) 

l'his four-part series provides а 
variety of details for the four pri- 
mary construction materials. The 
workbook format makes it a handy 
reference in the office or at the job- 
site. All material has been updated 
to reflect recent code changes. 
Concrete Circle B602 under Books 
Steel Circle B603 under Books 


Masonry Circle B604 under Books 
Wood Circle B605 under Books 


3 Daylighting Design & 
Analysis 

by С. Robbins, 877pp., illus. 
($84.95) 

This book looks at how daylighting 
can be integrated with the build- 
ing design process, from initial 
concept to the final design. The 
book includes for reference 

18 appendices providing the 
data necessary for analyzing day- 
light and energy performance 

of buildings. 

Circle B606 under Books 


4 Architectural Detailing In 

Contract Interiors 
by W. Staebler, 256pp.. illus. 
($49.95) 

Chis book is a compilation of 
exemplary details in commercial 
and public buildings done by lead- 
ing architects and designers. Each 
detail drawing is accompanied 
with information on its design 
process, materials, and integration 
into the total design scheme. 

ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 
Circle B607 under Books 


DETORI 


Michael Forsyth 


5 Overlay Drafting 

by Frank Woods & John Powell, 
102pp., illus. 

($15.95) 

This book presents a time-saving 
method for doing working 
drawings. 

The technique and definition of 
overlay drafting are explained, 
followed by a detailed look at the 
equipment, techniques, and the 
equipment required. The reader 
is given step-by-step guidance on 
introducing the system into an 
architectural office. 
Circle B608 under Books 


6 Design Simulation 

by E. Burden, 232pp.. illus. 
($24.95) Learn how to use CAD 
and advanced photography 
methods to create two- and three- 
dimensional presentations at low 
cost. The book is based on actual 
projects and shows applications 
of traditional simulation methods 
as well as all new technologies 
from computer models to 
photogrammetry. 

ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 
Circle B609 under Books 


7 Auditoria 

by M. Forsyth, 212pp., illus. 
($49.95) 

The book is intended for design 
professionals involved with per- 
forming arts facilities. It provides 
the reader with a concise introduc- 
tion to techniques used in design- 
ing auditoria and updates him 
with numerous changes affecting 
auditoria design during the past 
decade. Design solutions are dis- 
cussed for facilities ranging from 
multi-use to special purpose halls. 
Circle B610 under Books 


BS 
) 


UAV 
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8 Structural Systems 

by H.J. Cowan & F. Wilson, 256 
рр., illus ($19.95) 

This comprehensive guide to pre- 
liminary structural design uses a 
minimum of mathematics and 
numerous illustrations to describe 
structural forms and their mathe- 
matics. A strong emphasis on 
graphic presentation and an 
instant-access reference to struc- 
tural design. 

Circle B615 under Books 


9 The Small House, an 

Artful Guide to Affordable 
Residential Design 

by Duo Dickinson, 196pp., illus. 
($34.95) 

"This handsome work features 
houses representing all regions of 
the U.S. and includes examples of 
primary and vacation or second 
homes. The designs prove small 
houses can be built to ассопито- 
date a variety of sites, budgets, 
family size and aesthetic 
sensibilities, 

Circle B616 under Books 


10 Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance 

by J.C. Shepherd & G.A. Jellicoe, 
144pp., illus. ($45.00) 

Originally written in 1925, this 
book still stands today as the classic 
work. It traces the evolution and 
development of Italian garden 
design from the early Renaissance 
work of Michellozzi, Bramante and 
Rossellino. Twenty-six of the finest 
and most important Italian villas 
are featured, each with plans and 
principal elevations. 

Circle B617 under Books 


10 


11 Frank Lloyd Wright to 1910 
by Grant Carpenter Manson, 
238pp.. illus. ($22.95) 

А guide to Frank Llovd Wrights 
life upto 1910—the decisive turn- 
ing point in his carecr. Depicts his 
childhood and family influences, 
his scantv formal training, and the 
beginnings of his architectural 
work under Lyman Silsbee and 
Louis Sullivan. Photographs. 
drawings and plans included. 
Circle B618 under Books 


12 The New Atrium 

by Michael J. Bednar, AIA, 
238pp.. illus. ($40.00) 

This book covers the new atrium 
thoroughly and in detail-from its 
historic and contemporary evolu- 
tion to its role in urban planning, 
architectural design, and historic 
preservation. An authoritative ref- 
erence guide and an invaluable 
source of inspiration, it provides 
timely information to help to con- 
ceptualize, design and execute a 
successful atrium building. 
Circle B619 under Books 


13 Perspective For Interior 
Designers 

by John Pile, 160pp., illus. ($24.95) 
Learn to draw interior perspectives 
through the use of a basic formula. 
The author offers an easily accessi- 
ble and quickly learned method 
that will serve every designer’s 
drawing needs. Step-by-step dem- 
onstrations, analyses of constructed 
layouts, and illustrations of com- 
pleted works make this book a 
complete and accurate guide. 

Circle B620 under Books 
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ITALIAN GARDENS 
RENAISSANCE 
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peel THE FER ST GOLDEN АСЕ 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING 
TECHNIQUES /A COLOR REFERENCE 


14 Architectural Rendering 
Techniques: A Color Reference 
by Mike W. Lin, AIA, 253pp., illus. 
($43.95) 

All major types of architectural 
drawings fill this comprehensive 
guide to rendering media, styles 
and execution times. Examples dis- 
played can be traced or studied to 
improve technique and generate 
new ideas. Architects and design- 
ers at all levels of expertise can 
improve their graphic and archi- 
tectural rendering by following the 
presented methods. | 
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Were jumping up and down 
over impact noise reduction. 


Actually, we've been pounding away at the When you specify it, you'll end up with a 
subject of noise reduction for unique selling feature and happier 


SOUND PERFORMANCE WITH 440 CARPETBOARD 


about eighty years. That's why &wsmc | clients. Which is something to 

our 440 CarpetBoard is the ЕЕ 40 ARPETEOAMD. jump up and down about 

sound solution to the problem. OVER CONCRETE SLAB ща Whenever you have а problem 
Easily applied over ordinary sst, SiC de with noise—impact or otherwise 

plywood or concrete, 440 Carpet- and Sra one Nose Coni Mul ب‎ Nd t —Homasote has the answer you 


Board provides a resilient,sound- can build on. For a free sample of 
deadening layer between floors. More sound Нотаѕоќе 440 CarpetBoard, technical speci- 
isolating than plywood alone. It’s been proven fications and application details, call our toll- 
an effective part of the flooring system for free number: 1-800-257-9491, Ext. 88. 
carpet, tile, wood parquet or hardwood strip 


flooring in thousands of applications—resi- © ав@б @ 
dential, commercial and institutional. do / 7 
Homasote 440 Carpet Board virtually as- We're here by design. 


sures you a higher STC for a quieter structure. Write: 440 CarpetBoard, Box 7240, Trenton, NJ 08628-0249 


Homasote 440 CarpetBoard 


While Ше competition has 
been busy introducing their first 
plain paper reader/printer, 
we've been busy making ours better. 


While everyone else is introducing 
their first affordable plain paper 
reader/printers, Canon already offers 
you a choice of four. 

Like the PC 70 and PC 80, with 
our virtually maintenance-free PC 
cartridge technology. And our versatile 
new NP 680 or our top-of-the-line 
NP 780, also available in an FS model 
for even faster information retrieval. 

As a leader in micrographics since 
1962, Canon has consistently applied 
advanced optics, microengineering and 
electronics technologies to provide 
high-quality, low-cost information 
management solutions. 


Canon PC Printer 


It’s the reason why our plain paper 
reader/printers are plainly affordable. 


And the best reason we know for making 
Canon your first choice in reader/printers. 


For more information, check the 


Yellow Pages for your nearest authorized 


Canon dealer. Or call toll-free 1-800-453- 
9000, and ask for Canon Micrographics. 


From left to right: NP 680, PC 80, PC 70, NP 780FS 


MICROGRAPHICS 


Making the very best out ofa small thing. 
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Canon U.S.A., Inc., Micrographics Division 
PO. Box 788, Clearfield, Utah 84015-0788 
O Please send me more information on Canons full line of 
Reader/Printers 
О Please send me information on the full line of Canon micro- 
graphics equipment 
O Please have а salesperson contact me 


Name 


Title Company 


Address 
City State Zip 


Telephone 


Canon 


Ask for details at participating Canon dealers and retailers. 
Available only in U.S 


© 1987 Canon USA, Inc 


Enjoy easy extended payments with the Canon Credit Card 
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WILEY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

Design, Engineering & 
Construction 

Joseph A. Wilkes, FAIA, 
Editor-in-Chief 

Robert T. Packard, AIA, 
Associate Editor 

This is the first comprehensive 

architectural encyclopedia of 

international scope ever pub- 

lished. Its emphasis on archi- 

tectural processes and building 

technology make it among the 

most practical reference works 

of any kind in its field. 

5 Volume Set 1-63351-8 4,000 pages 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE! 
Enter your prepaid subscription order before December 
31, 1988 and qualify for the prepaid set price of $850.00. 
Save $50 off of the subscription price, 
$150 from the single copy purchase price. 
Price per volume, single copy purchase 
Price per volume, by subscription to set 
Prepaid set price (until 12/31/88) 


For a free prospectus, write to Amy Unger at the address below. 


BUILT BY JAPAN 

Competitive Strategies of the Japanese 
Construction Industry 

Fumio Hasegawa 


A vivid profile of Japanese corporate planning, 
this book provides valuable insight into the 
history, and future of the Japanese construc- 
tion industry, as seen by leading Japanese 
engineers, economists and architects. 


1-63254-6 1988 208 pp. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF 


BUILDING FOUNDATIONS 
Second Edition 
James Ambrose 


$24.95 


The perfect guide for anyone wishing to study 
building foundations, without requiring exten- 
sive training in structural engineering. Covers 
soil mechanics, design of common foundation 
elements and basic problems in foundation 
design. 


1-85898-6 1988 256 pp. $38.95 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE: 
1-800-526-5368 
In New Jersey call collect: (201) 324-6707 
IN CANADA: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ont. M9W ILI 
Prices subject to change and higher in Canada. 


NEW FROM WILEY --YOUR SOURCE FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL REFERENCES ... & MORE 


Ramsey/Sleeper 
ARCHITECTURAL 


GRAPHIC 


STANDARDS, 
Eighth Edition 


Prepared by the AIA, 
John Ray Hoke, Jr., 
Editor-in-Chief 


More than 65% new or up- 

dated, this instant-access 

eighth edition supplies all 

the data and examples you 

need to produce the architec- 
tural design illustrations that comply with the latest codes, 
standards, detailing, procedures, and construction tech- 
niques. Our number one best seller and industry leader now 
has all-new chapters on: 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
ENERGY DESIGN 
SPORTS FACILITY DESIGN 


Plus it gives you new and revised technical design data for 
light framing, roofing and interiors. Over 10,000 architectural 
drawings show up-to-date techniques for making plan 
section elevations and projected and perspective views. 


1-81148-3 1988 854 pp. $150.00 


BUILDING 
STRUCTURES 


James Ambrose 


Concisely explains engineering basics and pro- 
vides immediately applicable solutions to de- 
sign problems involving steel, wood, concrete, 
aluminum, plastic, and masonry structures. 


1-83094-1 1988 843 pp. $69.95 


MICROCOMPUTER AIDED 
DESIGN 


For Architects and Designers 
Gerhard Schmitt 


A guide to CAD which provides clear expla- 
nations, programming steps, and graphic ex- 
amples for traditional and innovative archi- 
tectural designs on a microcomputer. 


1988 Cloth 1-60075-X $39.95 
208 pages Paper  1-61876-4 $24.95 
Companion disks also available for $19.95 in 3 
versions: IBM PC, XT, AT; IBM PS/2; Apple 
Macintosh II. 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 


New York, NY 10158 092-9-0362 
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A reflection of 
innovation. 


MIAROPANE ЕР 


Transparent Mirror 


When the world thinks transparent 
mirror, it thinks LOF Mirropane® 
brand. 


Mirropane transparent mirror has 
been synonymous with discreet 
observation for more than forty 
years. In commercial and clinical 
settings, schools, correctional 
institutions—anywhere it is impor- 
tant to see without being seen. 


And the industry standard has just 
been raised. 


New Mirropane E. P uses ad- 
vanced LOF technology to create a 
superior transparent mirror product. 


The E.P. stands for "ECLIPSE? 
Process,” a revolutionary on-line 


d А 
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coating technique which lets you 
inventory, fabricate and glaze 
Mirropane E.P. as you would 
ordinary annealed glass. 


Dramatically multiplying 
transparent mirror opportunities. 


MIAROPANE ЕР 


Transparent Mirror 


Libbey 
Owens 
Ford 


A member of the Pilkington Group 


Philadelphia 800-523-0133 (out of state) 
800-331-1910 (in state) 


Chicago 800-999-9753 (out of state) 
800-999-9753 (in state) 
Atlanta 800-438-2330 (out of state) 


404-242-8860 (in state) 


San Francisco — 800-843-8552 (out of state) 
800-247-7764 (in state) 


Copyright 1988 Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. 
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A window of 
possibility. 


MIAROPANE ЕР 


Transparent Mirror 


Finally—a transparent mirror 
you can stock and fabricate-like 
ordinary annealed glass. 


LOF's Mirropane E. P is the new 
standard in transparent mirror 
versatility and performance. 


Cut it. Тетрег it. Even laminate it. 
The durable on-line coating resists 
surface damage during fabrication, 
installation and use. 


Keep it in inventory for imme- 
diate delivery. Restocking is fast 
and easy through the LOF Super 
Ship program. 


Mirropane E.P. is manufactured 
using LOF's revolutionary 
ECLIPSE? Process (E. P). Its 
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unique coating gives Mirropane E.P. 
a highly mirrored appearance while 
maintaining exceptional visibility. 


Making Mirropane E.P a favorite 
of glass professionals everywhere. 


MIAROPANE E.P 


Transparent Mirror 


Libbey 
Owens 
Ford 


A member of the Pilkington Group 


Philadelphia 800-523-0133 (out of state) 
800-331-1910 (in state) 


Chicago 800-999-9753 (out of state) 
800-999-9753 (in state) 
Atlanta 800-438-2330 (out of state) 


404-242-8860 (in state) 


San Francisco — 800-843-8552 (out of state) 
800-247-7764 (in state) 


Copyright 1988 Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. 
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DE-ARCHITECTURE 
DE-ARCHITECTURE 
DE-ARCHITECTURE 
DE-ARCHITECTURE 


Books 


Public Art/ 
Architecture 


Although the work of James 
Wines’s firm SITE contains ref- 
erences to aspects of the Decon- 
structivist style now in vogue, it 
continues to challenge estab- 
lished notions of what “proper” 
architecture ought to be, resist- 
ing most attempts at codification. 
While the underlying theme of 
most Deconstructivist architec- 
ture is a reinvigorated Construc- 
tivism, SITE’s work stands apart, 
influenced by a mix of pop and 
Neo-Expressionist art. 

De-Architecture is a defense of 
the work of SITE and something 
of a handbook for the disman- 
tling of the cult of form, which 
James Wines feels has domi- 
nated most of the architecture of 
the 20th Century. Fundamental 
to the thesis of the book is a 
critique and short history of 
20th-Century manifestos stress- 
ing the predominance of form 
over ideas. Wines claims that 
architecture no longer com- 
municates to the public because 
of the “absence of iconographic 
potency” in buildings. 

In an attempt to alleviate the 
exhaustion of “the monumental 
and traditionally symbolic no- 
tions of architecture,” Wines 
prescribes “integrating [architec- 
ture with] multilevel insights, 
dialectical ideas, humor, and 
narrative content.” Supported 
by a portfolio of sympathetic 
work from other contemporary 
artists and architects, this book is 
a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature of Post-Mod- 
ern theory inaugurated with 
Robert Venturi’s Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture. 

Under Wines's leadership, 
SITE has had ample opportunity 
to demonstrate its philosophy of 
a "narrative" architecture, 
through a variety of commissions 
ranging from commercial build- 
ings for Best Products Company, 
Inc., to a number of award-win- 
ning environmental sculptures, 
dwellings, and stores. The firm's 
methodology is based on the 
principles of inclusion, inversion, 
indeterminancy, and chance. Inclu- 
sion "makes it possible to create a 


fusion of building and environ- 
ment as well as a visual dialogue 
on such topics as place, time, and 
society." Inversion suggests that 
"familiarity on one level can be- 
come the key to transformation 
on another." Indeterminance 
and chance "suggest that art is 
best served when disorder, inde- 
cision, and ambiguity are at their 
greatest." 

While seemingly close to Ven- 
turi's initial thesis, SITE’s work 
differs in the degree to which it 
continues to subvert given pa- 
rameters. A comparison of com- 
mercial buildings for Best Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., by Venturi, 
Rauch & Scott Brown and by 
SITE illuminates this difference. 
While VRSB decorated the 
facade with an innovative, if 
somewhat tame, supergraphic 
wallpaper, SITE virtually as- 
saulted the building type, de- 
molishing, revealing, cutting, 
and subverting it in as many 
ways as opportunities allowed. 

Concerned more with image 
than space creation, the work of 
SITE might well be considered 
scenographic. Indeed, Wines 
stresses at one point in the book 
that throughout the history of 
architecture the concept of space 
was subservient to “more in- 
teresting ideas" that provided 
commentary on existing social 
conditions. Wines insists, how- 
ever, that space-making is an 
important result of his desire to 
create a narrative architecture. 
He would have us keep in mind 
those architects for whom the 
discussion of space is for want of 
any better ideas. 

Perhaps because of this re- 
liance on image, SITE's work is 
very much at home in an urban 
setting. SITE’s competition entry 
for The Frankfurt Museum of 
Modern Art, for instance, cele- 
brates the collision between a 
triangular site and the predomi- 
nant rectilinear street grid. The 
building is sheared off on one 
side "to allow for the intrusion of 
the street," providing "a refer- 
ence to some of the existing wall 
fragments left around the city 
from World War II bombings." 

'The fundamental vitality of 
(continued on page 140) 


De-Architecture by James Wines. 


New York, Rizzoli, 1988. 108 pp., 
illus., $40.00; paperback, $25.00. 


The Landmarks of New York 
by Barbaralee Diamonstein. 
New York, Abrams, 1988. 
400 pp., illus., $45. 

This book catalogs and de- 
scribes the over 550 landmark 
buildings and 50 historic dis- 
tricts in New York. 


The American Design Adven- 
ture by Arthur J. Pulos. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., MIT Press, 
1988. 446 pp., illus., $50. 
This book continues the story 
of American industrial design 
that Pulos began in American 
Design Ethic, here concentrat- 
ing on the period from the 
1940s to the 1970s. 


Graphic Thinking for Archi- 
tects and Designers by Paul 
Laseau. New York, Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold, 1988. 243 
рр., illus., $29.95. 

Laseau’s thought-provoking 
guide to problem-solving 
through freehand drawing 
links "graphic thinking" to 
several phases of the design 
process. 


Idea: The Shaping Force by 
Charles Colbert. Metairie, La., 
Pendaya, 1987. 146 pp., illus., 
$60. 

Colbert, citing his own work in 
examples, presents a model 
for understanding the design 
process, in which he argues 
that architects must retain 
their individuality in a 
"groupthink" world. 


Fumihiko Maki by Serge Salat 
with Francoise Labbe. New 
York, Rizzoli, 1988. 144 pp., 
illus., $25. 

A new monograph subtitled 
"An Aesthetic of Fragmenta- 
tion" examines Maki's work 
from 1959 to 1985. 


The Nature of Frank Lloyd 
Wright ed. by Carol R. Bolon, 
Robert S. Nelson, and Linda 
Seisel. U. of Chicago Press, 
1988. 193 pp., illus., $29.95. 
The eight papers from a recent 
Wright symposium presented 
here all deal with the relation- 
ship of Wright's work to the 
natural environment. 
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OUR FREE GUIDE 
PUTS YOU ON TOP 
OF CEDAR ROOF 

CONSTRUCTION. 


This manual is designed to aid architects and builders in 
the proper application of cedar shakes and shingles. 

Every page is filled with details and 
guidelines. Covering topics such as NEW ROOF 
mansard roofs. Low slope and cold CONSTRUCTION 
weather roofs. Vapor barriers. Fasteners. 
And much more. 

Its everything you need to stay on 
top of cedar roofs. And it's free! 


Please send me the free brochure "New Roof Construction." 


Name 


Address 


| City State Zip | 


| RED CEDAR SHINGLE & НАНОБРИТ SHAKE BUREAU | 


515 116th Avenue NE, Suite 275, Bellevue, WA 98004-5294 
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LEARN THE 
FACTS! 


Beware of misleading 
fire rating data 


Ambiguous and potentially misleading 
information on glass block fire resist- 
ance has been disseminated to 
architects, interior designers, owners, 
builders and national code bodies by 
a U.S. distributor of a foreign- 
manufactured glass block. 
Get the facts before you specify any 
glass block for fire-rated applications! 
All UL fire-rated glass block on the 
market are tested in accordance with 
ULS, “Fire Test of Window Assem- 
blies, fora 45-minute period in 
openings not to exceed 120 ft? in area. 
All national building code bodies recognize nothing longer. 
The UL window assembly tests performed on the 
imported glass block do not qualify these glass block 
products for use as wall assemblies. Presently, no glass 
block are qualified as fire-rated wall assemblies as no 
glass block presently can pass the UL wall assembly test. 
Don't be misled by incomplete information. Get the facts 
about glass block fire rating. Ask for the free brochure, 
"GLASS BLOCK FIRE RATING FACTS,” by calling our 
Architectural Products Hotline at 800-992-5769; or write 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Technical Systems, 
800 Presque Isle Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15239. 


* WALL ASS ч 3 
* WINDOW asa, BLIES 


Publish 
ed by Pittsburgh Corning Co, 
poration 


PITTSBURGH 
® 


(CORNING 
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Frankfurt Museum of Art project, 1983. 


(continued from page 139) 
the work of SITE lies in its re- 
lationship to the ambiguities and 
subversions of conceptual art. 
While early Modernists utilized 
the image of the machine for 
creating meaning in their work, 
SITE appropriates the hidden 
language of a post-Hiroshima 
culture. SITE’s projects poeti- 
cally mimic "decay." Ignoring 
Post-Modernism’s interest in 
European precedent, SITE 
seems to have chosen as inspira- 
tion the subconscious iconog- 
raphy of suburbia, an imagery 
that reveals a fascination with 
nuclear war. In SITE's 1978 
Ghost Parking Lot, 20 au- 
tomobiles were buried in the 
parking lot of a local shopping 
center under a thin sheet of as- 
phalt. A rather poignant result 
of this project was the request of 
a woman to bury “her son's be- 
loved Karmann Ghia, which she 
had kept in her backyard since 
his death in Vietnam. In a tearful 
ceremony, the car was laid to 
rest, complete with a glove-com- 
partment time capsule filled with 
the young war hero's medals." 
In SITE’s Highway 86 for the 
1986 Vancouver World Exposi- 
tion, the concept of Ghost Park- 
ing Lot was expanded and trans- 
formed. An entire "four-lane 
steel and concrete boulevard . . . 
rose out of the sea and ran the 
entire distance of the central 
processional. . . . The surface of 
this artery was densely covered 
with every type of present-day 
air, land, and sea transportation, 
all seeming to move in the same 
direction . . all monochromed 
in homogenizing gray to match 
the concrete paving." The final 
image reminds one of what a city 
might look like after a neutron 
bomb. This "psychological" ap- 
proach to the making of public 
art seems particularly at home in 
the present-day small city or 
suburb, where the disjunction 
between the "safe" environment 
and the images of danger or 
violence in the art create a sense 
of place. 


Wines desires a complete rein- 
tegration of architecture and 
art. "When we no longer have to 
categorize architecture as art, it 
will be art. And when it is art, it 
will be public art of the most 
convincing kind." Like the pop 
art movements of the 1960s 
and 1970s, SITE embraces Du- 
champ's concept of the “геаду- 
made" and the commonplace. 
Like the Neo-Expression- 
ist movements of the 1980s, 
SITE’s work is imbued with the 
societal anxiety and foreboding 
conveniently sugar-coated by 
many contemporary architects. 

This book ultimately alludes 
to the sense of the tragic in the 
work of SITE, linking it concep- 
tually to Le Corbusier’s Vers Une 
Architecture and to Venturi's Com- 
plexity and Contradiction. Le Cor- 
busier identified the degree to 
which industrialization would 
minimize cultural difference. 
He therefore sought a viable 
formal language to bridge the 
gap between the new machine 
culture and the tradition of ar- 
chitecture. Venturi stressed the 
degree to which popular culture 
was distancing itself from the 
Modernism that so dominated 
design from the 1920s onwards. 
He sought an architecture filled 
with the complexity and con- 
tradiction of post-war America. 

By revealing the underlying 
anxiety and decay in our culture, 
SITE is establishing new pos- 
sibilities for a meaningful archi- 
tecture in our time. This is the 
book’s greatest strength and the 
key to understanding its linkage 
through time to these other great 
texts. For if, as Scully wrote in 
the 1968 edition of Complexity 
and Contradiction, “Venturi. . . 
does not lie to us concerning 
what the facts are,” then SITE’s 
work stands as a testament to the 
anguish hidden beneath the cul- 
tural wastelands of our suburbs. 
Their work remains a sign, 
perhaps ominous, of the instabil- 
ity of our times. David Kessler Ж 
The author is an architect in New York 
and was a coeditor of Precis 6. 


Tailored Responses 
For Your Special Needs 


System R's chemistry 
brings life to the 
laboratory. 


Acton Stackers? and 
Solar Tables team up 
for a cordial cafeteria. 


System R® lends 
order to high-tech 
assembly. 


Centrum? adds drama 
to the auditorium. 


Whether you choose to specify System R and BioChairs? for a 


variety of office needs and looks, or Centrum for an auditorium, or 
Acton Stackers and Solar Tables for a dining area, or TEChairs® 
and furniture systems for a laboratory ... the broad range of 
tailored responses from American Seating will help you give 
special attention to many of the most challenging areas in your 
next project. 

Over a hundred years of designing and building quality 
into tailored furniture for people at work make American Seating 
the responsive and responsible resource for your diverse and 
specialized needs. Take a closer look. 


AMERICANSEATING 


Interior Systems Group 
Support Systems for Responsive Working Environments™ 


For a closer look at a variety of tailored responses for your 
special needs, write American Seating Co., 901 Broadway 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504; or call 800-253-8104. Circle No. 313 
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® 


Arthur 
Rutenberg 


Luxury Golfside Florida Homes 
At Saddlebrook Resort 


Now You Can Own A Luxury Saddlebrook Florida Home 

You can have a luxurious home built on your site at Saddlebrook’s Fairway Village. 
Homes like the award-winning Arthur Rutenberg designs* shown above, as well as 
Saddlebrook cluster homes, or one designed by your own architect. Golf course 


and other choice building sites are available. 


. all with the sparkling ambiance 


and luxury conveniences of Saddlebrook golf and tennis resort. Homes from 
$150,000. For more information, write or call John Fahey, VP Sales, Saddlebrook. 


Biscayne 


One of the largest, most magnificent Homes in 
the Arthur Rutenberg collection, judged as the 
"Best Designed Home of the Year" by the National 
Association of Builders. The Biscayne, with its 
elegant vaulted ceilings, enormous master suite 
and every conceivable amenity, is the epitome of 
the large, luxury Florida home. 


The Gulfstream V 


From its angled entrance foyer to the elegant 
raised bath in the master suite, the Gulfstream V 
is one of Arthur Rutenberg's most exciting, cre- 
ative designs. 


* All Arthur Rutenberg designs are available at 
Saddlebrook. 


Sad ile bioo 


Tampa Вауз Great Golf and Tennis Resort 
100 Saddlebrook Way ® Wesley Chapel (Tampa), FL 34249 


36 Holes of Golf Designed 
by Arnold Palmer 


37 Championship Tennis 
Courts 


500,000 Gallon "Superpool" 
Water Complex 


Fitness Center 6 Spa 


Restaurants and Specialty 
Shoppes 


Golf Course Lots Available 


DIAMOND ж. * 
Bi AWARD 5 


| SV halo ^ud w ме“ Guide 
С BUSPTA 


Telephone (813) 973-1111 © Telex 522621 SADDLEBROOK WSCL 


Located just 25 minutes north of Tampa International Airport 
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Now—Two Ways To 
Save and Organize 
Your Copies of P/A. 


Protect your P/A issues from soil 
and damage. Choose either the 
attractive library case or the all new 
binder. Both are custom designed 
in blue simulated leather with the 
magazine's logo handsomely 
embossed in white. 


Jesse Jones Box Corporation 
Dept. P/A 

499 East Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19134 


My check or money order for 
وق‎ | enclosed. 


Please send P/A library cases 
— One for $7.95 
Ihree for $21.95 

Six for $39.95 

binders 

One for $9.95 

_ Three for $27.95 

Six for $52.95 


Name 


Company 
Street 
City 
State & Zip 


Check must accompany order. 

Call 800-972-5858 for credit card 
orders. Add $1.00 per item for post- 
age and handling. ($2.50 per item 
outside U.S.A.) PA residents add 
6% sales tax. 


Allow 4-6 weeks delivery 


HARRY HOPMAN/SADDLEBROOK 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 


(Head Professional) and Howard 

Moore (Camp Director) head the staff of 
experienced Harry Hopman instructors 
including Roland Jaeger and Alvaro 
Betancur. Dr. Jack Groppel directs high- 

tech physical and mental conditioning. 
Home of the United States Professional 
Tennis Association and the Palmer Academy 


Harry Hoprnan/Saddlebrook Interna- 

tional Tennis welcomes adults and 

juniors of all ability levels, from be- 

ginners to acclaimed touring profes- 

sionals. The renowned Harry Hopman 

tennis program features year-round daily 
Clinics, five hours of intensive instruction 

with never more than four players per court and 
instructor. The Hopman drills and teaching traditions with excellent college-preparatory academics. 


continue as Lucy Hopman, Tommy Thompson U.S.: 1 800 237-7519; In FL: 1 800 282-4654 


. SUSPTA HARRY HOPMANÍSADDLEBROOK INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
exo ЖЖ 100 Saddlebrook Way ٠ Wesley Chapel, FL 34249 
vvv* „ Telephone (813) 973-1111 ٠ Telex 522621 SADDLEBRK WSCL 
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(. Tampa Bays Great Coif and Tennis Resort 


100 Saddlebrook Way, Wesley Chapel. Florida 34249 813-973-1111 
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Great minds 


dont think alike. 


No. 1 in a series. 
Max Pack data-entry stations designed by 
Mike Tatum, The HOK Interiors Group, Dallas. 


° © Haworth, Inc. 
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This isn’t exactly what we had in 
mind when we created PLACES." 

But it is what Mike Tatum had in 
mind. 

Mike thought people in 36-square- 
foot workstations shouldn't feel like 
sardines. And he wanted their computers 
sitting within reach. But not on their 
laps. 

He also wanted something no one 
had ever seen before. 

With everything from fanlights to 
fabrics, wood to glass, PLACES gives you 
the freedom to create the spaces you 
always wanted to. 

No matter what you have in mind. 

For more information call 
1-800-344-2600. 


H/AZNVORTEH 


They're built. 
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and Literature 


A new wall lamp called Tricycle 
uses three fluorescent bulbs, 
shaped like spokes, radiating 
from а central hub. A circular 
etched glass lens diffuses direct 
light to produce a rotary motion. 
Two standard colors, pewter 
and sea-green, are offered in 
addition to custom colors. 
Designwerke. 
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A cotton upholstery textile fea- 
tures leaves drawn in the style of 
the School of Paris. A New Leaf, 
part of the Millennium™ Collec- 
tion, has a jacquard damask 
ground. A velvet print, worsted 
wools, and new colorations 
round out the collection. 

Jack Lenor Larsen. 
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Glazed ceramic floor tiles from 
the Ultra Pavers® HT collection 
are offered in a 12” x 12” size 
with a modified cushion edge. A 
range of ten colors includes char- 
coal gray, denim blue, and sev- 
eral neutral tones. 

American Olean Tile. 
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A polished chrome faucet that 
utilizes ceramic disc cartridges is 
called Crescente and features 
polished brass accents. The com- 
plete line, designed by R.M. Hol- 
brook, includes other lavatory 
faucets, tub and shower units, 
bidet fittings, and a selection of 
wall-mounted accessories. 
Bathroom Jewelry. 
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Technics-Related Products 
Products and Literature 
continued 
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Support cabinets from the 
Ethospace® Interiors line of 
office systems furniture offer 
movable interior components 
such as file drawers, display 
shelves, and wire bins. The units 
can be ordered separately or in 
“kits.” Herman Miller, Inc. 
Circle 122 on reader service card 


A color specifying system for 
architects is designed to make 
interior color selection easier. 
More than 600 new colors are 
part of the 840 total number 
featured in the ColorAnswers® 
system. Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Circle 123 on reader service card 


Rubber floor and stair tread 
systems are illustrated in a 16- 
page color brochure that also 
discusses fire safety and recom- 
mended adhesives. Marbleized 
or plain raised surface designs 
are shown in decorator colors. 
Musson Rubber Co. 
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A wastepaper basket/ashtray 
system for public spaces is con- 
structed of a large, polypropy- 
lene cone. The flame-retardant 
system comes with several rings; 
one facilitates a liner, another 
serves as an ashtray, while a third 
comes with a lid. Without the 
black circular base, the units can 
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be installed directly into lawns 
and sand for outdoor use. 
Kartell, U.S.A. 
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Granular surfaced flashing, a 
SBS modified bitumen material, 
is now available precut in two 
sizes, 14" x 48" and 18" x 48". 
American Roofing Corp. 

Circle 125 on reader service card 


Italian lighting designs for 
commercial and residential ap- 
plications are depicted in a new 
four-color catalog. Product de- 
scriptions include color and 
finish options as well as dimen- 
sions and specifying informa- 
tion. Flos Inc. 
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Automatic swing door systems 
are the subject of a six-page 
pocket brochure that discusses 
radio controls, push plates, pres- 
ence-sensing door controls, and 
construction details. Typical 
applications are illustrated. 
Stanley Magic-Door. 
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Ornamental bollards—lighted 
or unlighted with linking chains 
or freestanding—are described 
and illustrated in a two-color 
brochure. Six styles of the cast- 
iron, corrosion-resistant fixtures 
are featured. Spring City 
Electrical Manufacturing. 
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A home security system called 
2000e displays words rather than 
numeric codes to spell out im- 
portant information; whether 
the system is activated, in what 
room a window is open, and 
whether any doors are not prop- 
erly closed. The system also has a 
standby power unit. Honeywell. 
Circle 126 on reader service card 


A sun screening material called 
Thermoscreen is made of 
thermo-fixed PVC-coated fiber- 
glass. On external installations, 
the screen blocks rays before 
they reach the glass. Interior 
roller, guided, or vertical blinds 


can also be fitted with Thermo- 
screen to protect against heat 
loss. 3G Mermet Corp. 
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Heavy duty seats and tables 
designed for use in restaurants, 
parks, and outdoor eating areas 
feature a steel construction with 
a baked epoxy finish. The Fast 
Food System, manufactured in 
Italy by Bieffeplast, can be con- 
figured for two or four people 
with single or double access. 
Gullans International. 
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Options for heating commercial 
and multifamily buildings are 
discussed in a six-page, full-color 
brochure. Piping diagrams, in- 
stallation photos, energy man- 
agement control systems, and 
other pertinent facts are in- 
cluded. Weil-McLain. 
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A breathable, acoustic laminate 
called Web Core is constructed 
of vinyl-coated, woven polyester. 
Ideal for ceiling panel and office 
partition applications, two mod- 
els—Glenshire and High Style— 
are offered in four and eleven 
colors respectively. 

GenCorp Polymer Products. 
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Outdoor accessories including 
bicycle racks, fiberglass planters, 
benches, and picnic tables are 
featured in a full-color brochure. 
Specifications for each item are 
included along with color and 
finish options. Handicapped 
models are also mentioned. 
Техасгай Site Furnishings. 
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Aggregate marble tiles from the 
Dal-Marmitec line serve as a 
versatile surface for both floors 
and counters. Fabricated from 
natural marble stones and 
polyester marble resins, the mar- 
ble can be specified in custom 


colors or as vanity tops or fire- 
place surrounds. Dal-Tile Corp. 
Circle 130 on reader service card 


An interior sign system consist- 
ing of several modular panels 
and color selections is described 
in a new brochure. The Interior 
30 system is also vandal resistant. 
Modulex. 
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Custom and standard windows, 
including the Heritage Series, 
are illustrated in a full-color 
catalog. Thermal barrier alumi- 
num construction is used in win- 
dows with true divided light 
fenestration. Custom Window. 
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An adjustable computer stand 
called I Satelliti and composed 
of aluminum and steel features a 
telescopic widening movement. 
Oven-baked enamel finish op- 
tions include cloud gray or black 
satin. Unifor, Inc. 
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A concrete and steel floor system 
called Hambro? is a composite 
floor designed for wood-frame 
construction projects. A color 
brochure details fire ratings, 
sound transmission data, and 
installation instructions. 

Canam Steel Corp. 
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Cabinet pulls and knobs made 
of solid brass or aluminum are 
highlighted in a new condensed 
catalog. Designs made of Por- 
celume, a porcelainlike material 
fused to aluminum at high tem- 
peratures to form a durable al- 
ternative to plastic or nylon, are 
shown in white, almond, brown, 
and black. Colonial Bronze Co. 
Circle 209 on reader service card 
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Progress Ovalla Lighting 
Designed to be designed 


The Innovative Ovalla Pedestal, Bollard 
Lighting System. It or Post Mountings. 
builds with components Three slim-profile, 
to afford a designer extruded aluminum 
versatility for indoor and uprights enable use both 
outdoor applications. indoors and outdoors at 
Contemporary and func- | pedestal, bollard or post 
tional, Ovalla lighting is heights...in a variety of 
designed to be designed. one and two-light 
configurations. i 
The Ovalla Look. Each " a 


durable, clean-lined cast 

aluminum light pod is 

sleek, smooth and substantial. On Walls 
The diffuser is shatter-resistant, and Ceilings. 
UV stabilized polycarbonate. Modular light 


pods mount in 


Finishes. 
White, black 
or bronze. Ovalla 
components are 
electrostatically 


Design 8 powder-painted 
Continuity. nany Ane AUG ود‎ and oven-baked for 
: light combinations on : : 
The wide 1 a durable, chip-resistant 
walls and ceilings, E rac 
assortment indoors and outdoors. 1111511 whic resists 
of modular even the corrosive effects 
Ovalla of seaside salt air. 
configurations 


UL Listed for Wet Locations. 
Extend Ovalla’s design continuity 


allows for unique 
design continuity 

without the high 
cost of custom 
fabrication. 


landscapes, steps and parking 
areas to 
corridors 
and public 
spaces 
inside 
hotels, 
stores, 
apartments, 
restaurants, 
office 
buildings, 
and malls. 


For More Information: Complete 
specifications for Progress Ovalla 
lighting are available from local 
distributors or Progress Lighting, 
Box 12701, Phila. PA 19134. 


Incandescent or Fluorescent. 
Each of the Ovalla light pods is 
available as a 75W incandescent j 
or as a 2-lamp 13W compact 
fluorescent (PL13). 


Horizontal, Vertical or Angled 
Mountings. Three modular light 
pods offer a variety of different 


PR<>GRESS' 
mounting options for a wide 


range of horizontal, vertical " Фа M a | я Е" i ^ ® 
and 45° angle configurations. Р AJA o 
يا عا‎ hee ИРЕР" LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Progress 1988 


Circle No. 376 
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(continued from page 146) 


Glass blocks called Firestop have 
been classified by UL for 60- or 
90-minute fire ratings in pro- 
tected openings up to 100 square 
feet in area. Additional safety 
can be provided for specific ap- 
plications. Two sizes, 8" x 8" and 
6" x 6", are offered. Glashaus. 
Circle 132 on reader service card 


Prefabricated toilet and shower 
compartments called Marblstal® 
are illustrated in a new brochure, 
which discusses the durability of 
marble. Matching hardware is 
also pictured. Georgia Marble. 


Circle 210 on reader service card 


Multicolor pavers of man-made 
cast stone feature an oriental 
design. The pavers can be man- 
ufactured in any shape or tex- 
ture. W.N. Russell and Co. 


Circle 133 on reader service card 


O 


Created to stand 
apart from the rest. 
Offset. Masterfully 
constructed office 
seating in an intrigu- 
ing palette of shades 
and contrasting col- 
ors. And appealing 
styles and options. 
Backed by a 10-year 
limited guarantee 
from Ajusto. A chair 
company featuring 
personalized service 
and quick delivery. 
So you'll usually have 
your chairs shipped 
to you within three 
to four weeks. 


f 
„ 


LITERATURE 


Landscape lighting featuring 
polycube and hexagon globes, 
interchangeable components, 
and a variety of design styles are 
profiled in a full-color catalog. 
Installation photos highlight the 
line of outdoor decorative 
luminaires. Lumec. 

Circle 211 on reader service card 


Slip-resistant flooring is the 
subject of a new 12-page catalog. 
Mebac surfaces, aluminum oxide 
grit particles bonded with molten 
metal to a metal substrate, are 
discussed in detail. 

IKG Industries. 


Circle 212 on reader service card 


Roofing system installations 
are explained in a 28-page 
brochure. Specifications and 
installation procedures for coal 
tar roofing and waterproofing 
systems are presented. Koppers. 
Circle 213 on reader service card 


A LED message board called 
Lobby Master is encased in a 
greylite tempered glass. Each 
line accommodates 24—30 char- 
acters, which are displayed in 
red, green, or yellow. Several 
mounting options can be 
specified. 

Silent Sound Systems, Inc. 

Circle 134 on reader service card 


Гр 


Executive 


Ajusto Equipment Company 


РО. Box 348, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
(419) 823-1861 (800) 543-4996 (Outside Ohio only) 
Telex - 5106015196 (Ajusto BG UQ) Fax - (419) 823-1305 
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New outdoor lighting combines 
a precision optical system with a 
high pressure sodium or metal 
halide lamp for efficiencies up to 
80 percent. The MultiKat® light- 
ing fixtures use narrow to wide 
lenses and rectangular or circu- 
lar reflectors. Sylvania. 

Circle 135 on reader service card 


Automatic faucets utilize in- 
frared sensing technology to 
control water flow. Ideal for 
handicap facilities and many 
public areas, the Contempra line 
of brass faucets offers several 
configurations. Liparus Assocs. 
Circle 136 on reader service card 


Construction information for 
southern pine is included in a 
new 24-page brochure that de- 
tails lumber standards, sizes, 
grade descriptions, design 
values, and lumber preserva- 
tives. Architectural specifications 


Circle No. 306 on Reader Service Card 


are also discussed. Southern 
Pine Marketing Council. 
Circle 214 on reader service card 


The structural glazing system 
called Duratec? and its compo- 
nents are the subject of a new 
information packet. The system 
provides a metal and glass pack- 
age for low- to mid-rise construc- 
tion, and for design wind loads 
up to 40 pounds per square foot. 
Spectrum Glass Products. 

Circle 215 on reader service card 


Fabric blinds that combine tex- 
ture, color, and translucency are 
called Fabrette®. Two texture 
options—a woven look and a 
multitextured weave—offer 
coordinating room darkening 
slots for added privacy. 

Hunter Douglas. 

Circle 137 on reader service card 


New floodlights accommodating 
250- and 400-watt metal halide 
lamps have been added to the 
Warrior Floodlights Collection. 
Offered with either galvanized 
steel or cast aluminum mounting 
assemblies, the lights are ideal 
for rail yards, storage sites, 
marinas, and other service area 
applications. McGraw-Edison. 
Circle 138 on reader service card 

(continued on page 150) 


U-TIFUL 
COOLING 


Beating high electric cooling 
rates. Higher summer electric rates 
and demand charges have driven up 
the cost of air conditioning multi- 
story buildings. New super-efficient 
gas driven chiller systems now being 
developed offer a cost cutting alter- 
native. 

One example is a 150-ton pack- 
aged system being developed by 
Thermo Electron Corporation. It 
and similar systems will reduce the 
cost premium for gas cooling equip- 
ment by 7590. And improve cooling 
performance by 60% or more over 
gas chillers now on the market. Pay- 
back within three years is expected 
in most areas. 


Advanced natural gas technologies 
Will cut commercial cooling costs. 


Reducing the high cost of refrigeration and air conditioning in 
supermarkets. Intensive energy eaters, supermarkets use almost 50% 
of that energy for refrigeration and another 1096— 15% for air-condi- 
tioning. An innovative gas-fired dehumidifier/cooling system called 
SuperAire? developed by Cargocaire Engineering Corporation, can 
save the average supermarket 1596-2096 in — 
annual energy costs. In addition to lowering 
costs the system handles dehumidification 
problems much more efficiently than 
conventional air conditioning. Thirteen 
supermarket chains in nine states have 
installed SuperAire units. 


Cogeneration for cooling plus. Already on the market are several 
packaged gas cogeneration systems designed to provide cooling, heating, 
hot water and electricity for hospi- 
tals, hotels, restaurants and other 
commercial operations. 

These new gas cooling technolo- 
gies have become available through 
gas industry research and develop- 
ment funded by the Gas Research 
Institute. For more information about 
СКІ projects, write: Mr. John J. 
Cuttica, Vice President, Research & 
Development, Gas Research Institute, 
Dept. CPA, 8600 West Bryn Mawr 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60631. Or call 
your local gas company to learn 
how gas cooling can cut your 
operating costs. 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 


© 1987 American Gas Association | 


Circle No. 308 on Reader Service Card 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


(continued from page 148) 


A new guest chair called Cam- 
den rests on handcrafted oak or 
walnut legs and stands 30% 
inches tall. High- and low-back 
office swivel chairs complement 
the collection. Taylor Chair Co. 


Circle 139 on reader service card 


A new electro-acoustical control 
employs a patented system of 
analog signal processing to re- 
produce multiple sound reflec- 
tions in a natural way. Activated 
at the touch of a button, the 
Acoustical Control System en- 
hances interior acoustics in thea- 
ters, churches, lecture halls, and 
concert spaces. Decoustics. 


LITERATURE 


A new traction system for door 
saddles and stair-nosing designs 
is called Traction Tread®. 
Profiled aluminum saddle 
grooves are fitted with hard- 
wearing rubber inserts. Two- to 
six-inch widths are available. 
Zero International. 

Circle 141 on reader service card 


An attached table and seating 
unit for public spaces offers fi- 
berglass or steelhead tops. Seats, 
which are attached to the Carou- 
sel Table’s frame, come in a 
metal grid or a perforated metal 
panel. Landscape Forms, Inc. 


Circle 142 on reader service card 


Insulating material made up of 
hollow ceramic beads refracts 
and dissipates heat away from 
surfaces, lowering roof surface 
temperatures up to 50 degrees. 
Thermo-Shield also forms a 
seamless monolithic seal to de- 
crease air infiltration. Great 
Lakes Protective Coatings. 


Circle 144 on reader service card 


Decorative poles for outdoor 
architectural lighting are pro- 
filed in a new brochure. Ranging 
in height from 8 to 60 feet, the 
poles are constructed of alumi- 
num, steel, wood, and fiberglass 
in an array of designs. Emco. 


Custom metal work featuring 
architectural and ornamental 
designs is illustrated in a new 24- 
page color brochure. Restoration 
and other projects requiring 
detailed craftsmanship are 
profiled. Carlson Metalcraft Co. 


Circle 217 on reader service card 


Metal seating units constructed 
of wire grid or perforated metal 
are offered in one- to four-seat 
units in both straight or radial 
segments, with or without backs. 
Forms + Surfaces. 


Circle 232 on reader service card 


Outdoor lighting from the Con- 
tessa Line is constructed of cast 
aluminum and protected with a 
polyester-based coating that is 
bonded to the base metal. The 
single-piece lens, a clear tint 
polycarbonate material, is highly 
resistant to breakage. 


Noral Lighting. 


Circle 145 on reader service card 


Hangers for cubicle storage 
needs will stay in place on any 
flat surface without marring 
or marking. The Anywhere 
enameled steel hanger may be 
specified in six colors. 

Vogel Peterson. 


A spherical door pull, part of 
the HG-151 series, is available in 
stainless steel, brass, and bronze 
with polished or satin finishes. 
The center-to-center dimension 
measures 12 inches with a three- 
inch projection from the door. 
Hiawatha, Inc. 

Circle 146 on reader service card 


(continued on page 153) 


Circle 140 on reader service card Circle 216 on reader service card 


Top — Kyoto Steak House — and right — Barr Office Building, both by 
Rossen/Neumann Associates, Southfield, Mich. Lower left — Art Van 
Furniture by Robert L. Ziegelman/Architects, Birmingham, Mich. 


Circle 143 on reader service card 


Beautiful, 
economical exteriors of 
Foremost Steel Fascia. 


More and more buildings are being finished with Foremost 
Fascia. . pre- fabricated systems that go up fast to save time 
and lower construction costs. Both systems (Quick-Lock and 
Free-Form) carry a 20-year warranty on their Kynar 5009 
finishes. Foremost's money-saving color-coated sheets are 
also available flat; cut to size; and fabricated to your specs. 
Write for complete information. 


Selected 
Territories 
Available 


FOREMOST 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
20941 East St. / Southfield, MI 48034 / (313) 357-4020 or 1-800-622-4001 


Circle No. 341 on Reader Service Card 
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Colors Ша! get down to business. 


For health care and hospitality, office buildings and small businesses, 
PermaColor™ warranted commercial carpets come in over 150 beautiful 
colors that don’t quit. Specify colors that you never dared to before. 
Even lighter shades work overtime to resist stains and fading. 

Amoco guarantees it for five full years. 


тиш | 


AMOCO 
5 YEAR STAIN AND FADE RESISTANCE LIMITED WARRANTY 
For warranty details and more information, call: 1-800-BY-AMOCO 


or write: Advertising and Merchandising Department, Amoco Fabrics and 
Fibers Company, 900 Circle 75 Parkway, Suite 550, Atlanta, Georgia 30339. 


Scotchgard 


Scotchgard® is a registered trademark of the 3M Company. Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company makes fibers and yarn, not finished carpet. 


Circle No. 311 on Reader Service Card 
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IT MEASURES 


UP TO 250 FEET 


IT CALCULAT 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS; MULTIPLIES 


IT COMPUT 


SQUARE AND CUBIC FEET 


ALL WITH JUST A PUSH OF A BUTTON 


*The SONIN 30 does not subtract 


Available nationwide at participating Hardware, Home Center and Building Supply Stores. 
Or call SONIN 1-800-223-7511. In N.Y. call 1-914-725-0202. 


Sonin, Inc. 672 White Plains Road Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583 
Circle No. 382 on Reader Service Card 


PA in December 


The Board of Trustees of Clemson University 
is Pleased to Announce a National 


TWO-STAGE 
DESIGN COMPETITION 


for a 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


the Finalists of the First Stage will Share 


$100,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


and the Winner of the 
Second Stage will be Awarded a 


DESIGN COMMISSION 


The Clemson Performing Arts 
Competition is a two-stage competition 
opened to professionals holding 
architectural or engineering licensure, 
or teams headed by such professionals. 
Registrations with the fee of 
U.S. $75.00 must be postmarked no 
later than Monday the 16th of 


arche 


Paul W 


The Berkowitz-Odgis House on Martha’s Vineyard by Steven Holl Architects. 


The Design of Houses 


The single-family house has always been a place where new design 
ideas can be tried and new design methods explored. In recognition 
of that, the December issue of P/A will examine the design process as 
well as the final form of nine innovative new houses. They range in 
location from Florida to Washington, California to Massachusetts. 
And they vary in scope, from а rambling, metal-clad house of a movie 
star and director to a tiny, wood-framed cabin in the north woods. 
What they share are clear ideas, consistently developed, and carefully 
documented in the December issue. 


Future Issues 

The January issue will cover the 
results of the 36th Annual P/A 
Awards Program, showing work 
at the leading edge of architec- 
tural design, planning, and re- 
search. February will contain a 
number of major new structures, 
and March will feature a profile 
of a leading educator and prac- 
titioner. 


January 1989. Checks, money orders 
or bank drafts must be made payable, 
in U.S. dollars, to: 

Clemson PAC Competition 
The Moorman House 
115 North Palmetto Blvd. 
Clemson University 
Clemson, South Carolina 29634-5951 
First stage submissions, limited 
to three boards will be due Friday, 
March 31, 1989. The winners 
of the first stage will be announced 
on April 7, 1989. Requests for 
additional information should 
be sent to the above address, 

or telephone 803-656-2010. 


Circle No. 337 on Reader Service Card 
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PA Job Mart 


Situations Open 


CRSS SALES 


CRSS is seeking highly experienced, professional sales and business 
development personnel to be located in our Houston office for direct sales 
nationally to clients in: 


Architecture 
Interior Design 


Successful candidates for these positions will have the following qualifica- 
tions: 


Experience developing and qualifying leads 
Proposal writing and management 
Fee development and contract negotiation 


10 years construction and sales experience 
Bachelors degree in Architecture or Architectural Engineering 
Professional registration is a plus 


CRSS is ranked in the top 10 design and construction management firms 
and is included in “The 100 Best Companies to Work for in America." We 
offer innovative benefits and competitive salary packages in addition to 
excellent advancement opportunities. 


Please send your resume with project experience and salary history to: 


CRSS 
216 16Th St Mall, Suite 1500 
Denver, Colorado 80202 


Attention: Mary Rogers, Recruitment 


No Calls Please 


CHAIRMAN, SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE, The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, effective 
beginning in the Fall semester of 
1989. Qualifications to include: 
Master of Architecture or higher, 
distinguished record of scholar- 
ship and design, excellence in 
teaching, demonstrated lead- 
ership abilities, and experience in 
administration. The School cur- 
rently includes faculty at the home 
campus and at the School's Rome 
Center, offering a balanced first 
professional degree program of 
five years at the undergraduate 
level and a second degree masters 
program with an emphasis on ur- 
ban design. The School consists of 
approximately 225 under- 
graduates in the five year program 
and 10 graduate students. Persons 
interested should submit a curricu- 
lum vitae and letter stating interest 
and qualifications, three refer- 
ences, and any other material 
which may be relevant, including 
brochure of designs. Nominations 
and applications should be sent to 
the Search Committee of the 
School of Architecture, Professor 
Norman Crowe, Committee 
Chairman, School of Architecture, 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 46556. 
The University of Notre Dame is 
an Equal Opportunity / Affir- 
mative Аспоп Employer. 
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INTERIOR PROJECT MANAGER 


Provides professional services 
in the research, development, 
design, construction, alter- 
ation of real property interiors, 
such as showrooms, offices 
and residential spaces. Re- 
sponsible for programming, 
site surveying, space plan- 
ning, coordination trades, in- 
specting progress. Measures 
existing spaces to be altered, 
contacts clients to discuss 
needs, prepares complete set 
of architectural drawings. 40 
hrs per week. $30,000/yr. 
Must have Bachelor in Archi- 
tecture. 1 yr. exp. Resume to: 
Vice President, CHANDLER 
CUDLIPP ASSOC., INC., 201 
E. 57 St., 4th Fl., New York, NY 
10022. 


Visiting faculty positions 
available spring 1989 and 
fall 1989 semesters for ar- 
chitects or landscape archi- 
tects. Design skill and an 
area of special expertise de- 
sired. Salary negotiable. 
Send resume to Dean C.M. 
Smart, Jr., University of 
Arkansas, School of Archi- 
tecture, Vol Walker Hall 
209, Fayetteville, AR 72701. 
EO/AA Employer. 


The University of North Carolina 
at Charlotte, College of Architec- 
ture seeks faculty committed to 
working together to provide а ho- 
listic and innovative architectural 
education and to addressing vital 
academic and professional issues 
in the field. 


* Architectural Design at rank of 
Asst./Assoc. Professor. Tenure 
Track positions and Visiting posi- 
tion are available to teach: First, 
Second, Third, Fourth or Fifth 
Year Studio and special topics 
seminar. We are seeking persons 
with expertise in one of the follow- 
ing areas: design fundamentals, 
site design, interiors, design the- 
ory, theory of construction/tech- 
nology, and computer aided de- 
sign. Positions available starting in 
the Spring Semester 1989 and for 
Fall Semester 1989. 


* Architectural Lighting Design at 

rank of Asst./Assoc. Professor. 
Tenure Track position to teach 
Lighting Design in studio and 
seminar course starting in the Fall 
Semester 1989. 


Prefer persons with teaching and 
practice experience. Masters in 
Architecture degree or equivalent 
is required. Salary and rank com: 
mensurate with qualifications. 
Forward letter describing ap- 
proach to teaching and design 
with vitae to: Dean Charles C. 
Hight, College of Architecture, 
UNC-Charlotte, N.C. 28223. Affir- 
mative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. Deadline for re- 
ceipt of applications for Spring 
Semester is November 21, 1988, 
for Fall Semester is January 20, 
1989. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
School of Architecture and Inte- 
пог Design, invites applicants for 
two-tenure track positions in the 
Department of Architecture for 
1989-90 to develop and direct a 
Center for the Study of the Prac- 
tice of Architecture, along with re- 
lated teaching and research re- 
sponsibilities. Applicants for ап 
Associate Professor position must 
have a master's degree (preferably 
a doctorate) , a thorough knowl- 
edge of architectural practice, and 
a substantial record of research 
and scholarship. Assistant pro- 
fessor applicants must have a 
master's degree, substantial 
knowledge of architectural prac- 
tice and qualifications for re- 
search. 


Send resumes, examples of work, 
and names of three references by 
January 4, 1989, to: 


Gordon Simmons, Acting Director 
School of Architectural 

and Interior Design 

University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, OH 45221-0016 
513-556-6426 


The University of Cincinnati is an 
affirmative action employer. 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


The School of Architecture 
seeks qualified applicants for 
faculty positions beginning Fall, 
1989. Appointments are antici- 
pated in the following subject 
areas: architecture research/ 
science; advanced architec- 
tural administration; practice 
and design. A record of re- 
search, significant practice, or 
other recognized scholarly 
achievement is expected for ap- 
pointments at an advanced aca- 
demic rank. 


The School of Architecture 


plays a prominent service role 
at ASU and within the dynamic 
Phoenix metropolitan area. All 
faculty participate in its re- 
search, instructional and public 
missions. Minorities and 
women are encouraged to ap- 
ply. Applications will be re- 
viewed commencing Nov. 21, 
1988 and will continue until po- 
sitions are filled. For require- 
ments and additional informa- 
tion contact: Search Commit- 
tee; School of Architecture; 
ASU; Tempe, AZ 85287. (Tel. 
602-965-3536). ASU is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT 


Opportunity to grow with an es- 
tablished Salem, Oregon firm. 
Bach. of Arch., G.P.A. 3.00 min. 
Self-starter, non-smoker. Profes- 
sional appearance. Ten years ex- 
perience buildings to 5M. Positive 
mental attitude. Salem - 60 
minutes from ocean, 90 minutes 
from skiing. Clean air, cool sum- 
mers, mild winters, low humidity - 
excellent liveability. 


Send resume, work experience, 
salary history and references to 
Warren Carkin, 595 Leslie St. S.E., 
Salem, Oregon 97301. 


Arizona State University 
School of Architecture 


Director. The Faculty seeks a 
leader with a record of significant 
past accomplishments to build 
upon its achievements in architec- 
tural education, research, and de- 
sign. The School currently offers 
three degree programs and is 
comprised of 28 faculty members 
and approximately 600 students. 
Salary range $65,000-$72,000. A 
master’s in architecture or a doc- 
torate is required. Applications 
should include a letter of interest, 
curriculum vitae, and the names of 
four references. Review of appli- 
cations will begin December 1, 
1988 and will continue until the 
position is filled. Send nominations 
and/or applications to: Richard A. 
Eribes, Chair, Search Committee 
for the Director, School of Archi- 
tecture, College of Architecture 
and Environmental Design, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona 85287-1905 (Tel. 602-965- 
3216, FAX 602-965-1594). ASU is 
an Equal Opportunity / Affirmative 
Action Employer. The School is ea- 
ger to recruit qualified women and 
minority candidates. 


FACULTY POSITIONS 


The School of Architecture, University of Texas at Austin, is seeking outstanding 
applicants for two tenure or tenure-track positions beginning in Fall 1989. Salary 
and rank will be commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Landscape Architecture. Candidates must have a professional degree in Land- 
scape Architecture and an advanced degree in either Landscape Architecture or 
Architecture, as well as significant professional or research accomplishments in 
either discipline. Applicants with both professional and advanced degrees in 
Landscape Architecture are encouraged to apply. Licensure and teaching experi- 
ence are preferred. 


The candidate selected will be expected to teach one undergraduate or graduate 
design studio and one lecture or seminar course in site design each semester, and 
to pursue research in the discipline. 


Computer Applications in Architectural Design. Candidates must have both 
advanced and professional degrees in Architecture, as well as significant profes- 
sional or research accomplishments in Computer Applications in Architecture. 
Licensure and teaching experience are preferred. The candidate selected for this 
position will be expected to teach one undergraduate or graduate design studio 
and one related lecture or seminar each semester, supervise graduate student 
research, participate in development of the School's computer facilities, and 
pursue research in the discipline. 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATION 

Review of credentials will begin in January 1989. The initial application should 
include a resume with complete academic and professional experience, a list of 
publications and professional works, and the names and address of three or more 
academic or professional references. 


Submit to: 
Chair, Faculty Search Committee 
School of Architecture 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 787 12 


Equal Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer 


Assistant Director of Research: 
School of Architecture. Supervise 
graduate students; coordinate pro- 
fessional research; liaison with 
state and local government; teach 
one course. Qualifications: profes- 
sional degree in architecture; envi- 


ARCHITECT 


Fox-Morris recruits architec- 
tural talent on an exclusive ba- 


sis for several nationally recog- 
nized A/E firms. Our most 
critical assignments are: 


@ PROJECT MANAGER, to 
$46,000. Will handle clients, 
budgeting; and direction of 
multiple large-scale commer- 
cial projects. 8-10 years experi- 
ence sought in increasingly re- 
sponsible project roles. 
Outstanding benefits and ad- 
vancement potential. 


е JOB CAPTAIN/PROJECT 
ARCHITECT, to $37,000. Project 
responsibility from design de- 
velopment through CD’s on 
medium / large commercial pro- 
jects. 3-8 years experience pre- 
ferred. 


These positions require a de- 
gree, registration a strong plus. 
All fees paid by client firms. For 
information on these and other 
East Coast opportunities, reply 
in confidence to Chip Saltsman. 
FOX-MORRIS 
409 Washington Ave., Suite 704 
Baltimore, MD 21204 
(301) 296-4500 


ronmental design or building in: 
dustry research exp. preferred; 
administrative exp. preferred. 
Sendresume: Personnel Box ADR, 
NEW JERSEY INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Newark, NJ 
07102. NJIT does not discriminate 
on the basis of sex, race, color, 
handicap, national or ethnic ori- 
gin, or age in employment. 


COMPUTER AIDED DESIGNER-EDUCATOR 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNER-EDUCATOR 


Two full-time interior design 
tenure track positions starting 
8/15/89. Professional art school 
within large urban university offer- 
ing BFA/MFA in Interior Design. 
Professional practice, teaching ex- 
perience preferred. Application 
deadline: 1/31/89. For position an- 
nouncements contact Interior De- 
sign Search Committee, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Box 
2519, Richmond, Virginia 23284. 


ARCHITECTS 
Dynamic А/Е firm seeks the follow- 
ing positions: 

PROJECT ARCHITECT: Five years 
registered experience required, in- 
cluding two years supervisory man- 
agement. Experience in educational 
facilities preferred. Direct and con- 
trol all aspects of architectural ser- 
vices; provide primary assistance to 
Profit Center Managers. 
GRADUATE ARCHITECT: Experi- 
ence required in construction docu- 
ment production, design, building 
evaluation and data compilation; act 
as project manager on small/medium 
sized projects. 
We offer career growth opportunity 
with excellent fringe benefits and 
competitive compensation. Send re- 
sume in confidence to: 
BASCO ASSOCIATES 
Attention: Harry Rutledge 

P.O. Box M-55 

York, PA 17405 

EOE: M/F/H/V 


Structures visiting faculty 
position available spring 
1989 semester. Requires 
teaching of course in 
wood/masonry and course 
in concrete. Salary nego- 
tiable. Send resume to 
Dean C.M. Smart, Jr., 
University of Arkansas, 
School of Architecture, Vol 
Waiker Hall 209, Fayette. 
ville, AR 72701. EO/AA 
Employer. 


Services 


ARCHITECTS - $25,000-85,000 
GROUP ONE SEARCH 
Executive Architectural Recruiters. 
Superb positions Nationwide at all 
levels with Regional and National 
firms. Confidential. NEVER A FEE. 
P.O. Box 273210, Tampa, FL 33688. 


(813) 969-0544 


RitaSue Siegel Agency“ 
A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 
sales support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international 


60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


ARCHITECTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


We have national openings with well 
known firms for Architects, Designers and 
Civil Engineers seeking new career growth 
and increased income. Call/send resume 
to: ACTION EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 
1913 Sheridan Dr., Buffalo, NY 14223, 
(716) 876-3193. 


ARCHITECTS: Your career is 
our business! Claremont-Bra- 
nan, Inc. is a national recruiting 
firm specializing in assisting ar- 
chitects in finding that "unique 
opportunity." Our clients in- 
clude many of the country's top 
architectural firms. Senior-level 
technical and managerial posi- 
tions available now for qualified 
professionals. If interested 
please call or send resume to: 
Phil Collins or Tracy McNair, 
CLAREMONT-BRANAN, INC., 
2295 Parklake Dr., Suite 520, 
Dept. “J”, Atlanta, GA 30345. 
(404) 491-1292. 


Educational Opportunities 


FULLY APPROVED UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES!! Economical 
home study for Васпеюг 5, 
Master’s, Ph.D., fully approved 
by California State Department 
of Education. Prestigious fac- 
ulty counsels for independent 
study and life experience cred- 
its (5,100 enrolled students, 500 
faculty). Free information — 
Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific 
University, Department 2A6N, 
1415 Third Street, San Rafael, 
CA 94901. Toll Free: (800) 227- 
0119; California: (800) 552- 
5522; or (415) 459-1650. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as 
follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

Job Mart—(Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Display style $170 per column inch, 
per your layout. Maximum 6 inches. 
Commissionable to recognized ad- 
vertising agencies. Approximately 
35 words per inch. Column width 
approximately 194”. No charge for 
use of box number. Situations 
wanted advertisements: $65 per 
column inch. Noncommissionable. 


Check or money order should ac- 
company the advertisement and be 
mailed to Mary Mulach, P/A Classi- 
fied, 1100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
OH 44114 (Telephone 216/696- 
7000, Ext. 2584). 


Display style advertisements are also 
available in fractional page units 
starting at V page and running to 
full page. 


Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the Ist of the month preceding 
month of publication. Copy to be set 
due seven days earlier. 
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At Belden, brick is any one of over 200 choices of colors, 
textures, and sizes. 


At Belden, brick is also an undetermined number of differ- 2 11 
ent shapes. Through the years, we’ve custom-made brick 
in hundreds of special shapes to meet individual design 
requirements. And because of the dynamics of architec- 
tural imagination, we expect to make hundreds more. 


| 1 COMPANY 
Accordingly, if you ask what shape Belden Brick is in, the CANTON, OHIO 44701 
answer will likely change from week to week. 216-456-0031 
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VIEW OF SCULPTURE COURT 


7" TO CENTERLINE 


BALUSTRADE SECTION 


Jon Miller, Hedrich-Blessing 


j/150mm 


COLUMN PLAN 


Column and balustrade 
Chicago Art Institute 

'The new addition to the Chicago 
Art Institute by Hammond 
Beeby Babka contains a Classi- 
cally inspired sculpture court 
(see pp. 73-81 and cover). 

'The court has a carved limestone 
balustrade and plaster-clad con- 
crete columns whose detailing 
recalls both the crisp, simplified 
forms of Depression-era Classi- 
cism and the exaggerated pro- 
portions and tapers of early 
Doric architecture (left). The 
stone balustrade (above left) has 
a rail with a slightly curved top 
edged by cyma reversa moldings, 
and balusters with corner cham- 
fers that taper down to a torus 
molding at the base. The out- 
ward faces of the balusters reiter- 
ate at small scale the profile of 
the tapered Doric columns. 
Those columns consist of a 
seven-inch-diameter concrete 
column clad with fluted plaster 
shaft and a simple Doric capital 
(above). The shafts are finished 
with scagliola, a plastering tech- 
nique that uses finely ground 
gypsum mixed with glue and 
various pigments to create a 
marblelike appearance (left). 
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Natural Marble Only 1/4” Thick 
GL Marble Thin ٠ Lightweight -SUONO 


Marble... A Timeless Ancient Material... Now A Revolutionary New Product 


GL Marble, а 1/4” thin veneer of real marble reinforced with a fiberglass backing, is a remarkable and 
versatile new product. Available in sizes 1’ x 2; 2’ x 2; and 2’ x 4; it can be easily installed, like tile, on 
walls and floors with thin-set adhesives over any level surface. 


MARBLE TECHNICS LTD 


ARCHITECTS & DESIGNERS BLDG ٠ 150 EAST 58 ST. NEW YORK, NY 10155 * 212 750 9189 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER ٠ 8687 MELROSE AVE. LOS ANGELES CA 90069 ٠ 213 657 0648 
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NEW Sol-Lo" Тесппоюду... 
(Solid-State Low Voltage) 


Sol-Lo technology is now available 
Lutron products: | 


Specification Grade 


Nova Tx, Nova, 
NTELV-300 NELV-450 
300W 450W 


capacity 4) capacity ®© 


Designer Style 


< 


— Skylark, SELV-300P & SELV-303P 
300W capacity (4 


Quiet Dimming of Electronic 
Low Voltage Fixtures 


dimming ELECTR 

voltage lighting). 

For help with applications, systems layout or 
installation call the Lutron Hotline toll-free: 

(800) 523-9466 (800) 222-4509 (Pennsylvania) 
(215) 282-3800 (Outside U.S.A.) 


"Typical fixture is inaudible in a quiet room of 27dBA at a distance of 3 feet. 


This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents:3,735,020; 3,746923; 
and corresponding foreign patents. Foreign and U.S. patents pending. Lutron, Nova Tyr, 
Nova, and Skylark are registered trademarks. Sol-Lo is a trademark of Lutron Electronics 
Co., Inc. ©1988 by Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 


Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 
205 Suter Rd. 
Coopersburg, PA 18036 U.S.A. 
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